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LLA caravaners selected 


Twenty-eight caravaners from 16 states 
have already been selected to travel for 
the Luther League of America in the 
summer of 1953, Executive Secretary 
Leslie Conrad told members of LLA’s 
administrative committee, meeting in 
Philadelphia, March 7. 

He warned, however, that additional 
top-quality youth leaders must be found 
if the Luther League is to fill all re- 
quests received from congregations and 
summer schools. 

Over 110 different “stops” for cara- 
vaners had already been arranged. An 
additional 150 inquiries have been re- 
ceived, asking for more information 
about what is involved in sponsoring a 
caravan in a community. 

The selected caravaners were to begin 
a correspondence training course shortly. 
Early in June they would meet at Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, for a 
two-day period of intensive briefing. 

In 1951, six caravaners traveled for 
LLA. Last summer 15 assisted in the 
church’s youth program. 


S/S leagues to compete at Miami 

A talent festival will be the special 
feature of the Thursday night program of 
the LLA convention, Miami University, 
Aug. 10-15, the administrators learned. 

Young people, representing 10 states 
or synodical leagues, will either sing or 
play at the festival. They will have been 
selected earlier in an elimination con- 
test. 
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Festival rules are as follows: 

1. Talent shall be limited to two 
fields: a) Instrumental music, b) Vocal 
music. 

2. Either an individual or a group 
may participate. Every participant, how- 
ever, must be a Luther leaguer in good 
standing in his congregational league. 

3. Every participant—or participating 
group—shall present one religious and one 
secular or popular number to the judges. 

4, Each state or synodical league is 
responsible for its own elimination con- 
tests. It may authorize district elimina- 
tions prior to a state or synodical con- 
test. Or the executive committee of the 
state or synod may select a participant 
for the LLA eliminations. Or, should 
there be only one entry in a state or 
synod, the s/s president is allowed to 
select the entry for the LLA elimination 
finals. 


Deadline date: June 30 


5. Every state or synodical finalist is 
required to record both his religious and 
secular or popular numbers on either a 
wire or tape recorder. The recordings 
need not necessarily .be made during the 
state or synodical finals. These record- 
ings must be sent. to: Talent Festival 
Judges, Luther League of America, 1228 


_Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. The re- 


cordings must arrive at LLA headquar- 
ters by noon on June 30, 1953, to be 
eligible for the finals. 

6. The judges will select 10 state or 
synodical finalists to appear at the Fes- 
tival. 
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' 7. LLA cannot be responsible for 
‘paying the expenses of the state or syn- 
odical finalists to the Miami University 
convention. It is hoped that s/s, district, 
or local leagues from which the finalists 
come, will help make it possible for the 
winners to be present for the Festival. 


Regional costumes at conclave 


Following the opening service of the 
LLA convention, Ohio LL will sponsor 
a huge party to which all leaguers are 
‘requested to wear costumes representa- 
tive of their state or synod, LLA Vice- 
President John Stacy told the adminis- 
trative committee. 

A humorous program is planned. Lea- 
guers are to tell in skit form of the area 
from which they come... . 

Any registrant who does not eat and 
sleep on the Miami University campus 
will be charged a $1.00 registration fee, 
regardless of how many sessions he at- 
tends, the administrative committee de- 
cided. This will apply to leaguers who 
commute from their homes in nearby 
areas... . 

Fifty-two workshop and_ discussion 
leaders had already accepted invitations 
to assist in the convention program, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Conrad stated. 


Appor. receipts top budget 


Money received on_apportionment from 
state and synodical leagues for 1952 was 
the highest in the history of the Luther 
League of America, Treasurer Howard 
Turkheimer reported to the administra- 
tive committee. A total of $23,271.73 
had been received in 1952, topping the 
$21,078 received in 1951. 

Despite the fact that Youth Sunday 

and special gifts receipts were also 
higher than in 1951, LLA had been 
forced to dip into its reserve funds in 
order to balance its books. ‘Total re- 
ceipts were $73,460.81. Total expendi- 
tures were $77,298.58. 
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SINGING COMMERCIALS are becoming 
quite the rage in LL circles, no matter what 
the event. Above, three Western Canada 
leaguers promote attendance at the LLA 


convention, Miami University, with some 
close harmony. They are Recording Secre- 
tary Anne Moertelmeyer, President Walter 
A. Schultz, and Pastoral Adviser John F. 
Kunkel. Below, three leaguers sing about 
three blind mice who chased a pastor's 
wife to get a copy of LUTHER LIFE. These 
young people are from the New York 
City District. A whole service of commer- ° 
cials to be sung may be ordered from the 
Luther League. They tell about LLA publi- 
cations and the LLA conventions. 
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Steps were taken by the committee to 
cut the annual deficit on Luruer Lire 
and High Ideals in order to pull LLA 
out of its red ink problem. 


Receipts for the year 1952 were as 

follows: 
Budget Actual 
1952 Receipts 

Apportionment ........ $21,000.00. $23,271.73 
Youth Sunday ......... 12,000.00 9,265.60 
Special: Gifts) vce. ee 1,000.00 979.38 
Literature: “ie. <%spemtoas 1,500.00 1,864.86 
Travel Refunds ........ 500.00 1,086.25 
UES LR Co TAG Re aie oeee 11,000.00 11,000.00 
Interest on Savings Fund 150.00 294.09 
Publications 

Vethenelitera.c ase 15,671.03 

High Ideals ......... 3,872.23 
Hannover Youth 

Conference .........- 1,385.00 
Advertising (ack. ose ees 1,200.40 
Enlagskenteal 3: <tcniaemte ae 77.50 
Presidents Conference .. 1,380.20 
Caravan Refunds ....... 896.46 
VisuGh -Aidgec Jet omnsene 5.60 
1953 Apportionment .... 712.00 
RETNA. p. sale a -ciiceyeeeraee 50.05 
Miscellaneous .......... 447.53 


$47,150.00 $73,460.81 


Disbursements for the year 1952 were 
as follows: 


Budget Actual 
1952 Expenditures 
Salaries and Utilities .. $21,710.00 $21,577.60 
POTSPOThy oyeic)s monica ~ai0lws 750.00 625.83 
PRSLMONCE a riers. twist pais 300.00 375.76 
* Office Expenses ....... 5,400.00 6,927.24 
UCOAVON sasndis prekewisteraysisleie's 7,800.00 5,860.79 
GOVGVONS Yo \ea.< spires 4,000.00 3,147.02 
Publication 
Luther. Lifeta. cceeons. 20,851.71* 
High Ideals ........ 5,846.05* 
Publications Promotion . 2,000.00 633.10 
U. L. C. A. Convention 1,000.00 1,192.75 
Replacement Office 
Equipment’ ~ casaes=.<s 500.00 
Visual Aids? scence 350.00 328.62 
Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education 60.00 60.00 
Liferatunes ce <<.\sjcis terete « 3,500.00 2,346.62 
Presidents Expense .... 300.00 18.20 
Youth Sunday ........ 3,000.00 2,327.77 
PUGS 5 oh goss sate ie nee 350.00 500. 
Presidents Conference .. 1,400.00 2,337.88 
Miscellaneous ........ 300.00 89.53 
BOOKS 0:5 er ob.: Salento 44.59 
Apportionment refunds . 688.17 
Special Gifts Promotion 30.75 
ROHMIES cance v cu coeemwe 75.60 
Hannover Youth 
Conference ......... 1,385.00 
Filta Rental 65 sis ess cos 29.00 
$52,720.00 $77,298.58 
*Budgeted for 1952 was $4,000 Publications 


Deficit. Actual deficit amounted to $5,953.20. 
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Elect first lay prexy 


For the first time in the history of 
Western Canada’s Alberta District LL a 
layman has been elected president. He 
is Walter Lange of Patience, Alberta. He 
succeeds the Rev. Kurt J. Keitel of Hay 
Lakes, Alberta. 

Other new officers are: Vice-president, 
the Rev. Arnold R. Wilke; secretary, 
Eileen Hennig; treasurer, Eric Lange. 
Departmental secretaries are: Missions, 
Ida Lange; education, Connie Werner; 
and life service, Henry Lange. 

A budget of $1.935 was adopted at 
the convention held in Hay Lakes, Feb. 
15-16. Seventy-two delegates, eight pas- 
tors, and 100 visitors made the largest 
attendance on record. 

Major item for discussion -was the 
Mulhurst Bible Camp. Delegates voted 
to have a full week of camp in 1953. 
The Rev. Gerhardt Becker of Ellerslie 
was introduced as the new dean. 

The 1954 convention will be held in 
St. Peter’s Church, Patience. 


Canada to meet at Brodhagen 


Canada LL will convene at Brod- 
hagen, May 15-17, President Eric Weber 
announced recently. Theme tieing the 
sessions together will be “Christian, 
Grist: Gallss a9 

The Rey. Eric Reble, member of LLA 
life service committee, was introduced 
as new dean of Camp Couchiching at a 
reunion of 150 past campers in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., Feb. 8. 
The 1953 camp sessions will run from 
June 27 to July 4.’ The Rev. Walter 
Becker will be camp chaplain. 

First meeting of Canadian leaguers in-: 
terested in attending the LLA conven- 


‘tion, Miami University, was held at the 


reunion. About 65 young people have 
already indicated that they plan to go. 

Leaguers are falling all over them- 
selves to attend district workshops, Pres- 
ident Weber reports. Over 150 congre- 
gational league officers have participated 
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FIRST LAY PRESIDENT of the Alberta District LL is Walter Lange, center. Other new 
leaders are, left to right: Henry Lange, Connie Werner, Ida Lange, the Rev. A. R. ° 


Wilke, Eileen Hennig and Eric Lange. 


in sessions sponsored by the Hanover, 
Kitchener, and Hamilton districts... . 

As a part of its evangelism program, 
Canada LL has assigned certain leagues 
to invite its neighbors to hold discussions 
son the Lurner Lire topic “How to Con- 
duct a Family Altar.” Evangelism Sec- 
retary Fred Zinck has stressed the im- 
portance of spiritual preparation before 
leaguers can hope to carry out visitation 
evangelism. 


New district forming in New York 


Eighty-four enthusiastic leaguers rep- 
resenting eight of the 12 ULC churches 
in Westchester and Putnam counties of 
New York State swarmed into St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, White Plains, Feb. 15. 
Purpose was to get the machinery run- 
ning for a new Westchester District LL. 

After a thorough explanation of LL 
activities by Dorothy Kull, N. Y. exten- 
sion secretary, and Robert Ott, Long Is- 
land District extension secretary, the 
group voted unanimously to organize. 
Immediately after the vote was taken 
three pastors of the area volunteered to 
work with the new organization. 

It was decided that a committee con- 
sisting of two representatives of each 
league should plan a rally for May 3. 
At this a business meeting will be held 
and officers will be elected. 
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Missionary rallies 


Lonc Istanp—About 125 leaguers at- 
tended the LID rally at Holy Trinity 
Church, Hollis, Jan. 25. The program in- 
cluded a panel on which were: The Rev. 
James Soler, pastor of Transfiguration 
Church (Spanish speaking), NYC; Mrs. 
William Dudde, Argentine-born wife of 
a former missionary; and Lillian Smith, 
missionary-appointee to Argentina to 
train girls for parish work. 


Mowawk Vatitey—Each local league 
had been asked to help in a “Review of 
Luther League Projects” to be displayed 
at the missionary rally, Redeemer Church, 
Utica, Jan. 11. Result was that colorful 
displays ran the gamut of the LLA mis- 
sion projects, illustrating by pictures and 
models the projects from that in India, 
1925-27, to that in Argentina, 1951-53. 
The Rev. Harold Whetstone, missionary 
on furlough from Liberia, spoke. 


EastERN—The 150 leaguers at the 
rally in St. John’s Church, Albany, Jan. 
25, did just about everything South 
American fashion, including eating Ar- 
gentine food and _ playing Argentine 
games. 


New York Criry—Leaguers heard the 
Rev. William A. Dudde, former mission- 
ary to Argentine, tell of his experiences 
at the rally in Holy Comforter Church. 
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ARTIST RONALD NOLL acknowledges the 
applause of leaguers for the large figure 
he drew and painted to promote the 
Argentine mission project at New York’s 
Eastern District rally. Last year Ronald was 
president of the LL in St. John’s Church, 
Albany. He is a senior in high school. 


Pinecrest School to move 


By action of the board, Pinecrest Lu- 
ther League Leadership School will not 
return to Camp Pinecrest Dunes on Long 
Island in 1953 because of an increase in 
rate. Instead the school will move to 
Camp Beisler, Port Murray, N. J., Aug. 
30-Sept. 7. 

Annual spring reunion of former camp- 
ers, May 9, will consist of an all-day trip 
to the new camp site. Buses will leave 
New York City at 9 A. M. Leaguers 
should bring box lunches. . . . 

Youth Fellowship of Christ Church, 
Freeport, L. I., spent an afternoon in 
January packing hymnals, Sunday school 
literature, pictures, books, and _ dress 
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material to be shipped to British Guiana. 
Thirty-seven youth from Christ Church 
also went on a weekend retreat, Jan, 23- 
25, at Camp Norge, New City... . 

Miniature Bibles were distributed to 
the Loyal Lutherans of Christ Church, 
Rosedale, L. I., when they conducted 
their Lenten Bible study sessions. All 
verses to be read by the leaguers were 
inserted in the miniature Bibles . . . In- 
termediates of Christ Church presented 
their first play, “Navy Blue and Bold” in 
January. Proceeds were used to pay LL 
apportionment. 

Work project of Holy Trinity inter- 
mediates, Bellerose, is to make cradles 
out of small grape baskets. Into these, 
small dolls, dressed by the girls, are 
placed. They will be distributed in 
Queens hospitals. Seniors of Holy 
Trinity visited the True Light Lutheran 
Church, Chinatown, New York City, re- 
cently... . The three units of Holy Trin- 
ity’s league conducted one of the 
Wednesday evening Lenten services... . 


Candles and cards 

A candlelight re-consecration service 
was a high point of the senior unit at 
Holy Trinity, Bellerose, in January. At 
this service membership cards were dis- 
tributed. 

“After the program was over,” Adviser 
Ernest Schwabe reports, “I noticed sey- 
eral of the cards lying onthe piano. 
They seemed to me to be spotted as if 
they had fallen to the floor. 

“T took the cards over to the members 
whose names appeared on them. They 
were new members... I told them I was 


sorry the cards had fallen on the floor ° 


and had become. spotted. 

“Oh no, Mr. Schwabe,’ they replied, 
‘we let some‘of the candle wax fall on 
them to remind us of the service and how 
much it meant to us. You see, it was 
the first time we had participated in a 
candlelight service.’ 

“They said they were going to carry 
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the cards in their wallets, along with the 
pictures of Christ we had distributed.” 


Queens trounces Brooklyn 

For the second year, LL boys and 
girls teams from Queens defeated basket- 
ball teams from the Brooklyn District LL. 

The evening started with the Queens 
girls, led by Captain June Krapf, of 
Christ Church, Rosedale, taking the lead 
in the first quarter and never losing it. 
They won, 48 to 31. Valeria Tietje of 
Bethany Church, Bellaire, with 12 points 
led the girls in scoring. 

The girls were presented with a trophy 
donated by the Long Island Conference 
Women’s Missionary Society. Mrs. Fred 
McLaughlin, president, made the pres- 
entation. 

Queens boys swamped the Brooklyn 
boys by a score of 76 to 38. Brooklyn, 


led by Captain Ostman, tried hard, but 


they could never get started. 

Ostman was high in scoring for Brook- 
lyn with 16 points. Queens’ Bob Ander- 
son of Holy Trinity, Bellerose, hit the 
nets for a total of 21 points. 

Ernest Schwabe, representing the Lu- 
theran Men of Queens, presented a 
trophy to the boys. Both trophies will 
be retained by the district winning them 
for three straight years. 


Ga.-Ala. to go to N. C. 


Georgia-Alabama LL will hold its an- 
nual convention at Camp Lutheridge, Ar- 
den, N. C., Aug. 3-6, the executive com- 
mittee voted at its meeting in Ascension 
Church, Savannah, Jan. 24. Consider- 
able discussion at the session centered 
around preparation for LLA caravaners 
to visit the synod this summer... . 

Largest gathering of Lutheran youth 
in Savannah in recent years was held, 
Jan. 25. Approximately 200 attended the 
Ebenezer Conference rally at Ascension 
Church. Featured speakers were Dr. C. 
E. Fritz, synod president; Mary Helen 
Smith, LLA staff secretary; and the Rev. 
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GEORGIA-ALABAMA Jackie 


President 
Baumgartner introduces the Rev. W. Dexter 
Moser, new synodical advisor, to the 200 
attending the Savannah rally. 


W. Dexter Moser of Birmingham, new 
synodical adviser. 

New officers elected are: President, 
Claudia McPipkin, Reformation; vice- 
president, Frederick Ohsiek, Ascension; 
and secretary, Alice Stevens, St. Paul’s. 
All are from Savannah. 


Pittsburgh adds 300 members 


Pittsburgh Synod LL found gold in the 
hills (and valleys) of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing 1952. And all the gold was not 
money. About 300 new members were 
added to league rolls in the year. 

This increase raises the synodical mem- 
bership to 1,874 and puts the goal of 
“Two Thousand Leaguers by 1954” 
within reaching distance. 

The financial standing of the synod 
also showed evidence of gold. For the 
first time since 1948 leaguers paid their 
full LLA apportionment. 

Most of the credit for fulfilling the 
apportionment pledge goes to the local 
leaguer’s contributing to the “50-50 giv- 
ing plan.” Replacing the apportionment 
plan in 1951, it took away the stipulated 
amounts asked from each leaguer and 
asked each member to contribute accord- 
ing to his means. 
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Male waiters help celebrate German Conference LL’s 13th birthday 


Under the 50-50 system each league 
gives 50 per cent of its gross offerings 
to the conference. The other 50 per cent 
is kept for local work. 


Pass half-way mark 


Pittsburgh’s quota for the missionary 
project passed the half-way mark in 1952. 
If the trend continues, the synod should 
be able to send a check for the full goal 
before the end of 1953. While the 
greater part of this was received through 
50-50 giving, a part came from a “Your 
CENTS Make SENSE for Argentina” 
drive in January. 

The 1952 convention broke all attend- 
ance records. (Pittsburgh’s 1953 conven- 
tion will be held at Camp Lutherlyn 
during the week of Aug. 24.) The ad- 
visers’ retreat, also held at Camp Luther- 
lyn, was so successful that plans have 
been made for it to become an annual 
affair. 

“Although credit for such a successful 
year was made possible by all the local 
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leaguers and the synod executive com- 
mittee,’ writes Correspondent LaRue 
Schrieb, “we think special credit should 
be given to President Donald B. Powers. 
He has worked tirelessly doing his own 
job and encouraging the members of his 
committee to do theirs.” 


Are you a caterpillar? 

A caterpillar—a spineless animal, w‘th- 
out courage. A_ pillar—a support, firm 
and upright. 

Are you a caterpillar or a pillar of the 
church? ‘ : 

The Rey. Martin Wisznat, speaker at 
the Philadelphia Conference ‘missionary: 
rally, Jan. 25, asked the above question 


‘of the 237 attending Luther leaguers. 


Himself a, native of South America, 
Pastor Wisznat said, “South America is 
nationally Catholic, but there are already 
many Lutherans. With hard work, in 
10 or 15 years Lutheranism will be the 
second religion in South America. This 
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can only become real by our support and 
prayers.” 

“|. . him that overcometh his own 
selfishness, him will I make a pillar of 
the church... .” 

Over 300 leaguers of the Lancaster 
Conference jammed into St. John’s 
Church, Columbia, Jan. 18, to hear Dr. 
Fred J. Fiedler, Foreign Mission Board 
staff secretary, speak at the missionary 
rally. 

Attendance banners for the most lea- 
guers present went to Trinity, Ephrata; 
Muddy Creek, Denver; and Zion, East 
Hanover. Lancaster Conference has gone 
over the top in its two-year goal of 
$820 for the Argentine project. 


Celebrates 13th birthday 


13... bad luck ... to cross the path 
of a black cat . . . or to break a mirror. 

It was the 18th anniversary of the 
Ministerium’s German Conference LL in 
Philadelphia. But it did not bring bad 
luck for members on Jan. 25. 

Out of a total membership of 137 
young people, 134 attended the celebra- 
tion. Conference Pastoral Adviser Martin 
Wisznat told of the Argentine project. 
Speaking on “The Big Wind and the 
Small Voice,” Pastor Wisznat warned the 
young people not to let the “big wind” 
of the world overcome the “small voice” 
within them. 

The $64 offering from this anniversary 
rally went for the Argentine project as 
an extra gift. The conference was al- 
ready over the top of its $125 goal. 

With the lighting of the 13 candles on 
the 13 cakes, and with the singing of 
“Happy birthday to us,” the smallest con- 
ference in the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania started its 14th year. 


Virginia to meet at Salem 


Virginia LL will convene at Roanoke 
College, Salem, June 23-25. Cost of the 
convention, including banquet and regis- 
tration fee, will be $8.50... . 
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Knoxville Conference was scheduled to 
hold its spring convention in Kingsport, 
Tenn., April 11-12. Host league was to 
be Holy Trinity, the Rev. D. R. Fauble, 
pastor.... 

LL of College Church, Salem, con- 
ducted a mission study class, Jan. 15, 
using the book Jungles Ahead. A skit 
was presented comparing the life in an 
American home with life in an African 
home. Supper was served, complete with 
favors, programs, and even bread made 
in the shape of African alligators. 


Pacific convenes in Seattle 


Pacific LL was scheduled to hold its 
second annual convention at Central 
Church, Seattle, Wash., April 24-26. This 
synodical league was organized as the 
result of a merger of Columbia District 
and Pacific Northwest Luther Leagues in 
November. . . . 

Two Pacific leaguers have already been 
chosen as LLA caravaners for 1953. They 
are Barbara Tinholt, University Church, 
Seattle, and Ray Holmquist, Faith 
Church, Salem, Ore... . 

University Church leaguers are busy 
at all sorts of odd jobs. Their purpose is 
to raise enough money to charter a bus 
to go to the LLA convention at Miami 
University. . . . Faith LL, Salem, Ore., 
celebrated its third anniversary, Feb. 22. 


Ohio to gather confirmands 


Thirteen separate rallies for the 1,800 
confirmands in Ohio were scheduled to 
be conducted at the same time this 
spring. 

To each confirmand was given Sall- 
man’s picture “Follow Thou Me.” A 
youth speaker told the story of the pic- 
ture and explained the meaning of mem- 
bership in the Luther League... . 

Camp Mowana has had a phenomenal 
registration this year. By mid-February 
more than 350 applications had been re- 
ceived. No more registrations for three 
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1953 CHARM GIRL at Midland College 
is Luther Leaguer Jean Niemoth, junior 
from Grand Island, Nebr. Jean served as 
corresponding secretary of the Midwest 
LL, 1949-50, and as recording secretary, 
1950-51. Prior to that she was president 
of Messiah LL, Grand Island. At Midland 
she is president of Pi Epsilon sorority and 
the Women’s Dormitory Board. She was 
chosen ‘Charm Girl’ by student body 
vote. 


camping periods could be received be- 
cause they were filled to capacity. 

Older Luther leaguers serve as junior 
counselors. Already about 30 have ap- 
plied for these openings. 


Midwest holds presidents’ retreat 


First presidents’ retreat in the history 
of the Midwest LL was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Creston, Nebr., .March 7-8 
Every phase of LL work was presented 
by synodical officers. Synod President 
Lorin J. Wolff delivered the key address. 

Midwest LL convention will be held 
at Midland College, Aug. 17-19. ... 
Plans are being developed for LLA car- 
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avaners to visit Midwest leagues this 
summer. 


Three new groups in Houston 


Three new leaguers have been organ- 
ized in the Lone Star State recently. All 
of them are in the same city—Houston. 
Vigorous programs are now under way 
at St. James’, Redeemer, and in the in- 
termediate unit at Grace. 

Leaguers from St. James’ and Re- 
deemer were recently guests of the senior 
unit at Grace. The 78 young people pres- 
ent found a special thrill in worshipping 
together, because for nearly 20 years 
Grace’s closest league neighbor had been 
100 miles away. 

“Texas leaguers are proud, too,” Cor- 
respondent Martha Wahlberg reports, 
“that State Special Gifts Secretary Ber- 
nard Kern has been chosen as an LLA 
caravaner for 1953.” 


Indiana LL wins prize 
The four members of the senior unit, 


Second Church LL, Richmond, Ind. did 
not intend to enter the annual contest 
sponsored at Christmas by local retail 
merchants. In fact, they got into it by 
only a few minutes. But they won a 
prize! 

Two and one-half months before 
Christmas the four members of the group 
began building a manger scene. Since 
they didn’t have much money the only 
articles they bought were dye, cotton, 
and a jar of paint. The rest of the mate- 
rials were secured through ingenuity and 
winning smiles. 

Joseph was a manikin. But Mary was 
made of an orange crate, a broomstick, 
and a manikin head. The sheep were 
wooden carpenters horses on which 
clothes hangers became ribs. The in- 
sides of the -sheep were stuffed with 
newspapers and the outsides were 
wrapped with cotton. Life-sized wise 
men and shepherds were made of card- 


board. 
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A GOOD SELLING JOB FOR LUTHER LIFE is being done by Pastoral Advisor Loyal 
Riley, center, to Mark Wild, right, at Wisconsin LL’s workshop held in Luther Memorial 


Church, Madison, Jan. 30-Feb. 1. 


At left, Publications Promotion Director Dave Dumke 


studies High Ideals, topics manual for junior hi leaguers. 


The evening the four moved the scene 
to the church lawn, one of the members 
happened to remember the contest spon- 
sored by the merchants. “So,” President 
Mary Ann Mullen reports, “we went 
home and filled out* the entry blank. We 
had to take it to the post office to be sure 
it was postmarked by midnight. Twelve 
oclock was the deadline.” 

Result: Besides spreading Christmas 
spirit in the neighborhood, the scene won 
a prize for the four hard-working lea- 
guers. 


Kansas trains leaders 

“IT never realized there was so much to 
learn about league work,” spouted one 
Kansas leaguer. She had just attended 
the action-packed presidents’ and lead- 
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ership training conference sponsored by 
the Kansas LL. Plans in the fire for 
months reaped dividends when more 
young people showed up for the confer- 
ence than had come to recent conven- 
tions of the synodical league. 

News of coming league events and 
plans for local projects were featured in 
the crowded conference schedule. One 
highlight was the report by local league 
officers of the results of their evangelism 
programs. 

Janice Turner previewed a_ publica- 
tions promotion campaign with poster il- 
lustrations. Intermediate Secretary Shir- 
ley Schiever presented a puppet show to 
introduce the LLA intermediate contest. 
A chalk-talk on the Life Service Road 
Show was featured by LS Secretary Jim 
Brown. 


Eleven 


Parish Bd. sponsors meet 


The ULC Board of Parish Education 
will sponsor two conferences for school 
teachers this summer. Purpose is to study 
the implication of the Christian faith in 
the teaching of boys and girls in both 
public and private schools. 

First conference will be held at Marion 
College, Marion, Va., Aug. 6-13. Second 
will be at Susquehanna University, Se- 
linsgrove, Pa., Aug. 15-22. Cost of reg- 
istration, board, and room for a full week 
will be $27. Address applications for 
registration to Dr. S. White Rhyne, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A similar conference was held last 


summer at Gettysburg Seminary. Fifty- 
six teachers attended. 


Deaconess Bd. releases filmstrip 


A new filmstrip portraying the work 
of ULC deaconesses entitled “Freddie 
Finds a New Way” has been released by 
the Board of Deaconess Work. It tells 
how the life of a boy from an under- 
privileged area of a large U. S. city was 
changed through the work of deacon- 
esses. 

The filmstrip is black and white. Op- 
eration time is 10 minutes. Rental is 75 
cents plus postage. It may be purchased 
for $2.50. 

Order from The Board of Deaconess 
Work, 713 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Ecumenical work camps 


Young people from 83 countries and 
all continents participated in 28 work 
projects sponsored by the Ecumenical 
Work Camp Program of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Youth Department dur- 
ing the months of May to September 
1952. These youth gave their vacations 
and paid their own expenses to serve in 
the reconstruction work. 

The work consisted of between six and 
eight hours of physical labor daily under 
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the direction of skilled workmen. Proj- 
ects varied widely, but each was an ex- 
pression of Christian concern for the alle- 
viation of some vital human need and the 
strengthening of the church’s witness. 


Among the 329 young people who left 
their own countries to aid in camps in 
other lands were: Three factory workers, 
20 office workers, one doctor, nine nurses, 
26 teachers, 157 students, and 113 others. 

The young people were members of 
the following churches: Lutheran 43, Re- 
formed 186, Episcopal 24, Methodist 11, 
Baptist 5, Congregational 19, Orthodox 5, 
Roman Catholic 4, and Jewish 1. 


Campus roundup 


MuHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa., 
will inaugurate Dr. John Conrad Seegers 
as its sixth president, May 2. He will be 
the first alumnus ever to head the col- 
lege. 

Dean of the Temple University Teach- 
ers’ College since 1948, Dr. Seegers was 
elected to the presidency in September, 
RO5 2 a 

Three combined five-year programs are 
now offered by Muhlenberg College. In 
cooperation with Columbia University a 
five-year engineering program enables a 
student to take a liberal arts or science 
course at Muhlenberg for three years and 
to specialize in engineering at Columbia 
for two years. A similar arrangement has 
been made with the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

A combined plan in forestry is also 
offered in a prograni between Muhlen- 
berg and the Duke University School of 
Forestry... . . 

Hartwick CoLLEecE, Oneonta, N. Y., 
‘announces that Professor Miller A. F. 
Ritchie will succeed Dr. Henry J. Arnold, 
who retires on June 30, as president of 
the school. 

Professor Ritchie, 42, is chairman of 
the department of human relations at the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Augustus Lutheran Church, Trappe, Pa., built in 1743 


American Lutheran Shrine 


Story behind the oldest unaltered Lutheran church in U.S. A. 


By Erik W. Modean 


ISTORIC Augustus Lutheran 

Church of Trappe at College- 

ville, Pa., some 26 miles north- 
west of Philadelphia, should be known 
to every Lutheran. 
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First of many houses of worship 
built by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
the patriarch of American Lutheran- 
ism, it has been in existence 210 years 
and is the oldest unaltered Lutheran 
church in the United States. From 
this pastorate, Muhlenberg carried on 
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the pioneering ministry that brought 
about the organization of the Lutheran 
church in America by the establish- 
ment of the Synod of Pennsylvania. 
At its first convention in Philadelphia 
in 1784 it broke totally away from its 
European antecedents and became a 
free church. in a free state. 


54 “shoes” long 

It was on January 5, 1743, only six 
weeks after young Muhlenberg arrived 
from Germany, that his small congre- 
gation at Trappe, then called New 
Providence, decided to construct a 
church of stone, to be 54 “shoes” long 
and 89 “shoes” wide. Everybody 
pitched in. Labor and material were 
donated. The men hauled stones and 
timber. The women and children split 
and shaved shingles. 

With that spirit of determination 
and cooperation, little wonder the 
work proceeded rapidly. In five 
months the cornerstone was laid. In 
nine months, on September 12, 1743, 
the first service was held in the un- 
finished interior. 

The name “Augustus” was adopted 
in honor of Herman Augustus Francke, 
founder of the Halle Institutions in 
Saxony. His son, Gottlieb August 
Francke, who succeeded him as di- 
rector at Halle, persuaded Muhlenberg 
to accept the call “to the dispersed 
Lutherans of Pennsylvania,” consisting 
of the three united congregations at 
Philadelphia, New Providence, and 
New Hanover. 

Total cost of the church came to 
$889.92. Nearly half was raised by 
the congregation and part was sent by 
Dr. Frederick Michael Zieghagen, Lu- 
theran court-preacher at London, as 
a donation from Europe. A desire to 
pay off the small remaining debt and 
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This statute of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
stands on the campus of Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. 


to complete the building postponed its 
dedication. The stress of primitive 
conditions caused a two-year delay un- 
til October 6, 1745. At that time, the 
dedicatory stone was placed in the 
wall over the main entrance. It bears 
the following inscription in Latin: 
“Under the ‘auspices of Christ, 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg with his 
Council, I. N. Crosman, F. Marsteler, 
A. Heilman, I. Mueller, H. Haas, and 
H. Rebner, erected from the very 
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foundation this building dedicated by 
the Society of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. A. D. 1748.” 

This is the only known church build- 
ing bearing an inscription that desig- 
nates the confessional document of the 
congregation instead of the name Lu- 
theran by which it is popularly known. 

Of German rural architecture, the 
church is simply, sturdily built. Its 
unpainted timbers are hewn and 
framed with tenons secured with 
dowels. Nails, hinges, and latches are 
hand forged out of charcoal iron. The 
floor of native brown stone is laid on 
the bare ground. 

During the long, rigorous winters, 
the sexton covered the floor with a 
heavy matting of straw to ward off the 
cold. Weak and elderly people 
)brought hot planks and bricks as foot 
Records show that the con- 
gregation stoically endured the dis- 
comfort for 71 years, until 1814, and 
then laid boards over the stone. In 
1928 the decayed wooden floor was 
removed and the original stone laid in 
concrete. 

Save for necessary repairs, only one 
major improvement was made in the 
Augustus Church throughout the 109 
years that it was used for worship. 
The organ loft was added in 1751 to 
receive a pipe organ purchased in 
Europe, one of the first installed in 
any country church and one of hardly 
more than a dozen then in use in 
America. Cost of the gallery, organ, 


| and painting totaled $339. 


Washington visits church 
While removed from the major ac- 
tivities of the Revolutionary War, the 
church played a significant part in the 
struggle for freedom. Muhlenberg 
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lived at Trappe when Washington’s 
army was camped at Valley Forge, 
and he frequently preached to groups 
of soldiers as they were recruited. 

On the march from Brandywine to 
Germantown, a portion of Washing- 
ton’s army passed Trappe. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1777, the regiment under 
General Armstrong encamped around 
the church and he used it as his head- 
quarters. On October 2, the troops 
started toward Philadelphia. Two days 
later the battle of Germantown took 
place. The church was fitted up as a 
hospital to which many wounded sol- 
diers were moved. On one occasion, 
Washington rode to the main entrance 
on his white horse, dismounted, and 
entered the church to speak words of 
cheer and comfort to the soldiers. 

Muhlenberg retained the pastorate 
of Augustus Church for 45 years until 
his death in 1787, but his services 
were in great demand and he ranged 
far and wide, freely giving his advice, 
his conciliatory powers, and _ his 
preaching to any Lutheran community 
which called upon them. But he al- 
ways returned to Trappe, the place he 
loved, and there he spent the declin- 
ing years of his life. 

At Augustus Church, Muhlenberg’s 
three sons received their early Chris- 
tian training before they were sent to 
the Halle Institutions in 1763 to con- 
tinue their education. Each of the 
three was destined to achieve fame in 
his own right. All were trained for 
the ministry, all actually became Lu- 
theran pastors, one remaining a clergy- 
man to the end of his days. But each 
won his chief distinction in another 
sphere, and two finally abandoned the 
ministry for a secular career. 

There was no thought of incompe- 
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tence in their original calling, or of 
growing estrangement from the ances- 
tral faith. The two who gave up the 
ministry remained active and devout 
Christian laymen until the end. But 
each proved so competent in the secu- 
lar sphere that his services were called 
upon by his countrymen, and the serv- 
ice requested was in two cases hardly 
compatible with a continuance in the 
pulpit. 
“~.. a time to fight” 

In the age of the American Revo- 
lution and the formation of the Amer- 
“ican Republic, of the three sons of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, one pro- 
vided military leadership, one political 
leadership, and one intellectual lead- 
ership. 

John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, the 
patriot, had charge of several smal! 
congregations in northern New’ Jersey 
when, in 1770, he was called to 
Woodstock, Virginia, in which state 
the Church of England was estab- 
lished by law. He accepted and went 
to England to be ordained by the 
Bishop of London so that he could 
legally “perform marriage ceremonies, 
and enforce payment of tithes” in the 
English colony. 

Shortly after his return, the clouds 
of war formed. As the most promi- 
nent leader among the Germans in 
Virginia he accepted a commission as 
colonel of the Eighth Virginia Regi- 
ment. On a fateful Sunday morning at 
Woodstock, he preached the last ser- 
mon of his life, attired in the black 
gown of the Anglican rather than the 
German Lutheran style which his fa- 
ther had adopted for use in America. 

There is no transcript of his sermon, 
but according to family tradition he 
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adapted the language of Ecclesiastes 
to the times and declared: “. . . There 
is a time for all things, a time to 
preach and a time to pray, but those 
times have passed away. There is a 
time to fight, and that time has now 
come.” 

After the benediction, he left the 
pulpit, threw off the robe, revealing 
his colonel’s uniform, and buckled on 
his sword. He soon rose to the rank 
of brigadier general. Later he became 
vice-president of Pennsylvania, served 
in the first and third Congress and 
held other political offices. His statue 
adorns the rotunda of the Capital at 
Washington as the most distinguished 
soldier of Pennsylvania. 


Speaker of House 

Frederick Augustus Conrad Muhlen- 
berg, the statesman, organized the sec- 
ond Lutheran synod, that of New 
York, while pastor of Christ Church 
in New York City. He returned to 
Trappe when the British occupation 
became imminent in mid-1776 and a 
few years later was elected a delegate 
to the Continental Congress. There- 
after politics claimed him for its own 
and he filled many high offices. He 
was elected and three times re-elected 
to the House of Representatives and 
was speaker of the first and third Con- 
gress. During the first period of his 
speakership he set his signature to one 
of the basic documents ‘of American 
liberty, the Bill of Rights. 
- Gotthilf Henry Ernest Muhlenberg, 
the scientist, was ordained by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania in 1770 sev- 
eral weeks before his 17th birthday. 
and in his 2lst year became one of 
the regular Philadelphia pastors. He 
was content to follow in his father’s 
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footsteps and spent the last 25 years 
of his life as pastor of the important 
Trinity Church at Lancaster. 
Compelled to withdraw into the 
country, to his father’s house at 
Trappe, when the British captured 
Philadelphia in the late summer of 
1778, he consoled himself with botan- 
izing, and soon found himself fasci- 
nated by his studies. His contributions 
to botanical literature won him inter- 
national renown, and his texts are still 
an authority. 


His greatest work, Catalogus Plan- 
tarum Americae Septentrionalis Huc 
Usque Cognitatum Indigeranum et 
Cicurum, catalogues all known North 
American plants, native or naturalized, 
and was printed in 1813. At least 
\nine species of plants, in scientific ter- 
minology, bear his name at the present 
day. 

Despite its historical importance, 
the old Augustus Lutheran Church 
came mighty close to being destroyed 
A new brick church was erected near- 
by in 1852 and the old building be- 
came shabby and neglected. In 1860, 
when a storm damaged the roof, the 
congregation decided to tear it down 
Only the heroic intervention of a spe- 
cial committee prevented the action. 
Headed by the Rev. George Sill, pas- 
tor from 1859 to 1863, it obtained 
funds to restore and preserve the 
structure. 


Eyen as late as 1898 the old church 
was still regarded as little more than 
an ancient curiosity. In that year, the 
late Dr. William O. Fegley began his 
46-year ministry at Trappe. He recog- 
nized the church for what it was, a 


This article is reprinted, by special permission, 
from The Walther League Messenger. 
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John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg throws off 
robe to reveal colonel’s uniform. 


mine of information, education, and 
inspiration. Through his efforts, it was 
put into perfect repair and provision 
was made for the admission of visitors 
at all times. 


Now, the Historical Society of Au 
gustus Church, organized in 1927 with 
Dr. Fegley as president, is dedicated 
to the care and preservation of the 
church and its surroundings. Each 
year, on the last Sunday in June, an 
anniversary service is held in the old 
building. Thousands of persons visit 
the edifice annually, not only from all 
the states but from foreign lands as 
well, and it has come to be widely 
regarded as the Shrine of American 
Lutheranism. 
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This article 

or the one on page 23 
may be used as 
background material for 
Life Service Day 


programs 


the future. “Power word,” to be sure. 

All this sounds as if the word were 
hard to understand. It really isn’t. It’s 
a good Latin word, of usual Latin 
length, that means “the calling.” 

More strictly used it means the call 
of God upon every Christian life. 

Paul uses it repeatedly. In the open- 
ing sentences of his letter to the Ro- 
mans he says that the Romans are 
among those who “are called to belong 
to Jesus Christ . . . who are called to 
be saints.” To Timothy he writes of 
the “power of God who saved us and 
called us with a holy calling.” 


God calls 
The mighty power of the word is 
all summed up in the two-word sen- 
tence: God calls. That’s the meaning 
of Christian vocation. That’s its es- 
sence, that’s its dynamite. God calls. 
God calls you and me. God calls us 


Power Words: Christian Vocation 


By Clarence C. Stoughton 


HIS word “vocation” can pack 

G a dynamite punch for the 
Christian. Like high voltage 
electricity, it is good power if we un- 
derstand it and know how to use it 
rightly. It can light up our lives, can 
give us strength for day-by-day tasks, 
and can fill us with a courage large 
enough to meet whatever faces us in 
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to do his work right where we are. 
The danger in the word is that we 


make it refer to our daily job. The .. 


way we make or will make our daily 
living, say some people, is our voca- 
tion. Se 

And that’s-wrong. 

Our daily work is our occupation or 
our profession. The word vocation 
should be associated with only one 
kind of call, that of God upon my life. 
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There’s another danger. We too 
often fail to understand that this is 
God himself calling us. We do not 
listen. And when we do not listen, 
we turn our backs upon God. Even 
worse, when we do not listen, we soon 
become totally deaf to the call. We 
have lost the sense to hear God call- 
ing. If there is an unpardonable sin, 
this is it, that we are no longer ca- 
pable of hearing God. 


God calls you and me 
But there is more to this business of 
vocation, another important truth. God 
calls you and me. God calls us as 
individuals. 


The call of God is not the voice of 
a loudspeaker, blaring out its harsh 
tones to masses of people. During the 
Christmas holidays some large depart- 
ment stores set up loudspeakers at- 
tached to records that blasted out call 
after call to the crowds hurrying by. 
That’s not the way God calls. 


His is more like the manner in 
which our own heart calls upon our 
hands and our feet and our voices to 
rush to someone in trouble or to speak 
a kind word of help or to reach out 
our hand to pull someone to his feet. 
Always the call is to us directly as it 
was to Simon and Andrew when 
Christ said, “Follow me.” Or as it 
was when he stood before Peter and 
quietly called him to “Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep.” It’s the call to go, 
to come, to teach, to do, to pray, to 
heal, to give. And always that call is 
labeled with your name and mine—as 
his children whom he knows and calls 
by name. 


So God called Moses when he sent 
him to Pharaoh to release the Israel- 
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ites from slavery. So he called Samuel 
and Isaiah. So he called Paul. So, I 
believe, he called Martin Luther. So 
he calls all of us. 


Called to obey 


The third fact of Christian vocation 
is that we are called to obey. We are 
called to serve God, to live under him 
in everlasting righteousness. We are 
to live for him in whatever we do. 
“So, whether you eat or drink, or 
whatever you do, do all to the glory 
of God,” Paul wrote to the Corinth- 
ians. 

The real Christian, I insist, does not 
have to wear a sign around his neck 
to tell the world. He does not need 
special insignia nor assume special atti- 
tudes. His whole life will speak for 
itself. Everything he:does, every de- 
cision he makes, every friend he 
chooses, every choice he makes con- 
cerning the use of his time or his re- 
sources, will testify whether he has 
given himself completely to Jesus 
Christ, or not. 

I have seen, for example, some of 
our sturdiest football players fight 
through the toughest of games on a 
Saturday night and yet be in their 
places the next morning to meet their 
Sunday school classes. I have seen 
them play cleanly and fairly under 
every kind of hard situation. No one 
had to point out that they were Chris- 
tians. Their every act shouted it. 

The Christian student, to take an- 
other example, faces the same temp- 
tations that every other student does. 
But the courage with which he says 
no, or the way he stubbornly insists 
on being honest, indicate that he has 
a sense of being one of God’s children. 
He knows that he is called by God to 
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live for him in everything he does, 
whether anybody is watching or not. 


Every choice of his life will be a 
Christian choice. Often because such 
choices have been made again and 
again, they seem to be almost auto- 
matic. Their faces, their attitudes, the 
way they work or play or study, are 
all mirrors that reflect their love for 
God and God’s love for them. These 
are radiant and joyous lives because 
they live under him “in everlasting 
righteousness.” 


One of the important conclusions to 
which we came at the meeting of the 
World Council of Churches in Am- 
sterdam in 1948 was that such wit- 
nessing for Jesus Christ in our daily 
living, this Christian vocation, was 
probably the most convincing way that 
the Christian testified to those outside 
the church. 
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The church and the world, unfor- 
tunately, do not meet within the walls 
of the church. They meet instead in 
the lives of deeply dedicated Chris- 
tians as they do their work in the 
shops, in the banks and stores, in the 
study halls and classrooms, in their 
homes, and on the farms. There men 
see what it means to be a Christian. 
They see Christians living their faith. 
No words are ever quite as powerful 
as the example of men and women 
glorifying God in whatever they do. 


There is a conclusion to all this. 
Perhaps you have already guessed it. 
God’s call has no meaning whatever 
for this world unless man answers. All 
that has been said up to this point 
becomes meaningless unless we listen 
to the call of the Lord and turn our 
faces toward him, ready to do his 
work. 
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Perhaps now is the time to pitch 
into another Latin word that should 
always be tied together with “voca- 
tion.” That’s the word “responsibility.” 
It means “answering.” 

Last summer the Lutheran World 
Federation met in Hannover, Ger- 
many. It talked of the call of God— 
“the living Word”—and then went on 
to add the phrase “in a responsible 
church.” It was a theme that had 
powerful meaning because it didn’t 
stop with the thought of God’s call, 
but it put it up to every person in 
that vast gathering to ask himself 
whether he was answering God’s call. 
No vocation without responsibility. No 
call of the Lord without men and 
women willing to listen to the call. 

Back in 1852 C. F. Alexander wrote 
a hymn that caught all this. 


Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild restless sea, 
Day by day his sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, ‘Christian, follow me.’ 


Jesus calls us. By thy mercies, 
Saviour, may we hear thy call, 

Give our hearts to thy obedience, 
Serve and love thee best of all. 


There you have it. The voice calls, 
insistently, over every noise of the 
world. Even over the noise of battle, 
God calls. But that’s only half of it. 
Our prayer should be that our ears 
may hear the call and that we shall 
give our hearts to him completely. We 
must answer. 

No wonder we talk of a “power 
word” when we mention Christian vo- 
cation. Here is power to change our 
own lives completely. When we hear 
the call and give our lives to the Lord 
we become the “sons of God.” We 
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become his children, filled with his 
power, and capable of achievement for 
him that is beyond our dreams. And 
here, too, is power to change the 
world. Thousands upon thousands of 
lives lived for him could do just that. 


Christian vocation! God calls. God 
calls you and me. God calls us to live 


for him. But finally man must answer. 
Will you? 


TO THE LEADER 


To get across the meaning of the term 
“Christian Vocation” is extremely im- 
portant. This term underlies the whole 
work of the life service department of 
the Luther League. 


If the leader plans to present the topic 
himself, he should study Dr. Stoughton’s 
article over and over again until he is 
sure he is thoroughly familiar with it. 
Then he should present it in his own 
words. He should weave into his presen- 
tation illustrations from the lives of the 
leaguers to point up the manner in which 
God calls us and the ways that we can 
answer that call. 

Should the leader be afraid to tackle 
this subject himself, he might invite the 
pastor, or the Luther League adviser, or 
an intelligent and consecrated church 
councilman to make the presentation. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How does God call us? How can 
we hear? 


2. What does Paul believe should be 
the ultimate aim of all we do? 


3. Does it make sense to say that the : 
members of our league are children of 
God? What are the difficulties connected 
with being children of God? What indi- 
cates that we are children of God? 

4. What difference of service do you 
believe God expects between a minister 
or missionary on the one hand and a 
lawyer or a toolmaker on the other? 
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5. Many people believe that God 
exists and even that he has created the 
_ world. But that faith seems to make no 
_ difference to them. Why do Christians 
feel under obligation to God? 

6. What are different ways in which 
members of our league can answer the 


call of God? 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 

Hymn: “God Calling Yet! Shall I Not 
Hear?” (CSB 216) 

LEADER: 
Who answers Christ’s insistent call 
Must give himself, his life, his all, 


Without one backward look. 
Who sets his hand unto the plow, 
And glances back with anxious brow, 
His calling hath mistook. 
Christ claims him wholly for his own; 
He must be Christ’s and Christ’s alone. 
PsaLm 67 
Giorta PATRI 
Scripture: Matthew 6:19-24 
Prayer 64 in Christian Youth Hymnal 


Hymn: “Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, 
i Ge (enel S011) 


Life Service Day Material 


My Life...1 Dedicate To Thee 


By Paul Luther Wetzler 


ESPONSIBILITY for bringing 
R the world to Christ rests 
squarely on the shoulders of 
each of his followers. He placed it 
there when in the Great Commission 
he said, “Go ye . . . teach all na- 
HONS uss es 
That command is a clear directive 
to members of the church in all ages. 
Every Christian is required, therefore, 
to consider thoughtfully and prayer- 
fully how he can fulfill his Lord’s 
bidding. 
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“How can I best serve my Lord?” 
is a question the Christian should 
weigh carefully. In an endeavor to 
arrive at the correct answer he will 
think of various fields of service. Does 
my Lord wish me to go into full-time 
church service . . . as a Christian min- 
ister . . . parish worker . . . chaplain 

. nurse . . . deaconess . . . student 
pastor? Or does he desire that I give 
full-time Christian service in some 
other field of labor? 

In consideration of this important 
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question the Christian would profit by 
meditating on the 12th chapter of St. 
Paul’s first letter to the folk at Corinth. 
There the apostle states that God uses 
some as teachers, others as apostles, 
and others in various ways. 

In an excellent motion picture, “The 
Heart of India,” a native of that land 
tells of his struggle with the question, 
“How would my God have me use 
my life for him?” Shall I be a teacher, 
he queries. Shall I teach men the care 
of their bodies, or other sciences, or 
the arts? Shall I thus through educa- 
tion strive to lift the shadows of India? 

Or, he asks, shall I be a doctor? 
Doubtless he then visualizes India’s 
teeming millions with the sick, the 
lepers, the hungry . . . sees them pass 
before his mind’s eye appealing to him 
to alleviate their sufferings. Shall I 
be a philosopher? A merchant? 

Through all his pondering ran one 
question that would not down. Shall 
] be a minister of the gospel and give 
the whole of my life to bring peace to 
the very heart of India? When he 
thought of what Christ had done for 
him and what he could do for Christ 
and all peoples of India he said, “Here 
am I, Lord. Use me to preach the glad 
tidings of peace.” 


Why? 

There are many things to be con- 
sidered in the mapping out of one’s 
life work. To the Christian, question 
No. 1 will be, “Does God want me 
for full-time service in his church?” 

In trying to arrive at its answer one 
will say, “Why does he want me?” 
As one thinks of the great need in the 
world for the gospel and of the appall- 
ing shortage of full-time workers one 
has an immediate answer to why he 
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may be needed. 

But ask yourself: What is there that 
makes me think that it’s impossible 
to gop What about my education? 
What about physical qualifications? 
What about home ties? What abilities 
do I have? One question after an- 
other will come up as you ponder, 
“Why should I enter full-time church 
service?” 


Why not? 

It may be that you have the love of 
Christ, yet do not feel your “inner 
call” directing you to full-time church 
service. No one but you can decide 
which way that -inner call is leading 
you. Men may advise you, but on'y 
you in the final analysis can answer. 

You may honestly say, I can serve 
my church as a doctor, a teacher, a 
merchant, a laborer. God calls men 
to witness in all fields. He needs men 
in every employment and occupation. 
Many servants of the Lord have done 
a great work with a boys’ class, an 
adult class, in a program of evangel- 
ism. Who has not known noble moth- 
ers who quietly brought up their chil- 
dren in the fear of the Lord? Here is 
full-time life service for Christ in the 
home. 


Chats and interviews 

One who is endeavoring to answer, 
“What shall T do with my life?” wi! 
naturally confer with men and women 
of the church. He will speak not only 
to pastors, parish workers, deacon- 
esses, and other full-time church work- 
ers but to ‘godly men and women 
within the congregation. 

The question should be faced hon- 
estly, not seeking for the endorsement 
of one’s own opinions, but for a forth- 
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right statement. You will ask others 
what they feel about your qualifica- 
tions for different fields of Christian 
service. What qualities do they see in 
you that will make you a profitable 
servant? These and a score of other 
questions should be discussed openly 
and without reserve. In so doing, the 
inquirer will be helped in his search 
for an answer. 


Satan is busy! 

One may be well assured that Satan 

will get in his two cents’ worth about 
the sacrifices one must make, about 
the waste of one’s talents, about the 
tremendous difficulties to be encoun- 
tered. He will arouse these and other 
thoughts to disturb your clear think- 
ing. 
_ Where one honestly, lovingly asks, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
one may be well assured that in due 
season a clear answer—and the right 
one—will come. 

We must hasten to say that there 
are joys in Christian service that know 
no bounds. These far surpass the dif- 
ficulties that are so often placed in the 
foreground to trouble the heart of the 
inquirer and intimidate the weak. 
Jesus said, “I am, with you.” That's 
enough to know. 


All for Christ 


On the west coast of the United 
States, nestling among wooded hills, 


stands a beautiful chapel known far 
and wide for its glorious window. Mil- 
lions of people have come to see it. 
From far-away Africa, from the coun- 
tries of Europe, and from all over the 
North American continent men, 
women, and children have journeyed 
to behold its matchless beauty. It re- 
creates in colored glass Leonardo di 
Vinci's masterpiece, “The Last Sup- 
per.” 


God’s sunlight is the only light that 
illumines the great figures. Thus each 
hour heaven paints the picture anew. 
Each morning bathes it in sunlight. 


To those who feast on its beauty at 
twilight it speaks in accents clear. As 
the sun rolls out to sea the shadows 
lengthen and the picture is dimmed. 
One by one the apostles seem to de- 
part until at last only the face of 
Jesus is there. calm, majestic, 
alone. 


In your search for an answer to 
“What shall I do with my life?” think 
of Jesus only. One by one difficulties 
that have presented themselves as big 
obstacles will fade away. He will 
plainly show you what to do. He told 
Paul. He told Luther. He has told 
others. He will tell you. 


Whatever that may be—minister of 
the gospel, parish worker, merchant, 
laborer—do everything to the glory of 
the Lord. 


® Most people are satisfied when they have merely recognized 
that something is bad, even though mere recognition has as little 
power over evil conditions as the correct diagnosis has over disease. 
If | don’t find the means to fight, the diagnosis won’t help. 
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—Frank Thiess 
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Know Your Neighbors 


THE METHODISTS 


By David L. Taylor 


First in a series 
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ETHODISM began in spite 
M of itself, not as a schism but 

as a movement for deepen- 
ing spiritual life within the Church of 
England. 

John and Charles Wesley were Ox- 
ford scholars, sons of Samuel, an An- 
glican priest. They coveted the de- 
vout life of their family for all En- 
gland, which, in the early 18th cen- 
tury, was in the throes of corruption. 
The sacrament was administered infre- 
quently, and a church accustomed to 
serving lords and their retainers made 
little attempt to reach the rising mer- 
cantile and industrial classes. 

Things were so bad at that period 
in the history of the Church of Eng- 
land that it was felt necessary to or- 
ganize societies to combat corruption. 
At Oxford, the Wesleys bound 14 stu- 
dents into a strict rule of devotion and 
Christian service. 

- After ordination, being restless to 
devote their lives completely to Christ, 
the Wesleys went to Georgia in 1735 
as missionaries. Charles soon returned 
to recover his lost health. John’s mis- 
sion proving of little value, he, too, 
returned after two years. On_ ship- 
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board en route home during wild 
storms, he was impressed by the peace 
of mind of a band of dauntless Mo- 
ravians, spiritual descendants of Hus. 

In London, he attended their Fetter 
Lane society. There he first learned 
of Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. Realizing that he had 
looked in vain to his good works to 
bring assurance of salvation, Wesley 
suddenly felt he trusted in God alone, 
and in the free gift of His grace. He 
reported, “I felt my heart strangely 
warmed.” A similar experience had 
befallen Charles Wesley four days 
earlier. 

John Wesley began preaching that 
since Christ came to save the world, 
“whosoever will” may receive salvation 


-and know assurance of sins forgiven, 
the Spirit bearing witnuess within him. 


Hence the center of religion is neither 
hierarchy nor liturgy nor confession, 
but the experience of assured forgive- 
ness in the individual and in the fel- 
lowship. 

Wesley preached with such zeal 
that churches barred him. Then, at 
the invitation of George Whitfield, a 
fellow-Methodist who had learned the 
value of field preaching in the colo- 
nies, he went outdoors to the grimy, 
rejected miners of Kingswood. Soon 
thousands flocked to hear him, and 
he began traveling throughout the 
Isles as hundreds upon hundreds were 
converted to the Christian life. 

Since these were in need of direc- 
tion and the Established Church 
would not provide it, it became nec- 
essary to organize societies and later 
to subdivide these into classes and 
bands, where close account could be 
kept of the spiritual progress of indi- 
viduals. 
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These societies were regarded as 
supplemental to the church. But thou- 
sands who enrolled in societies were 
unwelcome in parish churches, so the 
Wesleys and other clergymen had to 
provide sacraments as best they could. 
In the next generation, it became nec- 
essary for presbyterially ordained min- 
isters to administer the sacred rites, 
severing the tie with the Established 
Church. 


Even then, Methodists differed little 
from Anglicans except for an “enthu- 
siasm” born of rigid discipline and 
personal “experience,” plus a continual 
striving for “perfect love” like the love 
of Christ for all men. To stated 
prayers they added fervent ex tem- 
pore prayer. Utilizing the gifts of 
Charles Wesley, they created a new 
liturgy or “worship of the people” in 
hundreds of hymns which flowed from 
his facile pen and vitalized all the old 
forms. 


An American church 
In America, Methodism found itself 
in a different climate, but since it was 
a spirit first of all, stressing the holi- 
ness of a religious order, but for all 
men, it could and did readily adapt 
forms to the frontier. 


In 1760, Philip Embury and Robert 
Strawbridge, Methodist local preach- 
ers (not ordained), came to America 
from Ireland. Strawbridge organized 
the first Methodist society in Maryland 
in 1763. Three years later Embury 
organized the first one in New York. 
On appeal from America as Method- 
ism spread, Wesley sent two ordained 
ministers to help in 1769, two more 
in 1771, to Philadelphia. One of these 
was Francis Asbury. 
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At first, the pattern was English: 
Lay preachers might spread the gos- 
pel, but only ordained Anglican min- 
isters might administer the sacraments. 
But the “local” preachers were leaving 
other pursuits and mounting on horse- 
back to spread the good news of sal- 
vation to every forest clearing, leaving 
the coastal towns and settled churches 
far behind. Methodism spread like 
wildfire. There was no time to main- 
tain concern for consecrated buildings, 
vestments or set liturgies. The custo- 
mary place of worship was a log-cabin 
home in the wilderness. Worship was 
scripture, ex tempore prayer, hymns, 
and preaching. The minister was an 
itinerant layman who literally lived off 
the hospitality of his hearers. 

When the Revolution ended, Wes- 
ley saw the futility of hoping that 
American Methodists would submit to 
Englishmen, either for government or 
church leadership, yet he responded 
to appeals for clergy. Finding no 
bishop who would ordain, he re- 
studied the primitive church, con- 
cluded that a presbyter (priest or el- 
der) was the same as a New Testa- 
ment bishop, and when he was in cir- 
cumstances of superintendency, could 
and did ordain other ministers. 


So on September 1, 1784, assisted 
by three others, he ordained Thomas 
Coke, an Anglican priest, as a “gen- 
eral superintendent” for the American 
church, with instructions to ordain 
Francis Asbury to a like post. Coke 
met Asbury in America in November, 
1784. They called all the preachers 
to a conference in Baltimore. About 
60 attended that famous Christmas 
Conference which officially launched 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. A 
democratic, un-English element was 
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introduced: The two “bishops,” Coke 
and Asbury, were consecrated only 
after first being elected. 


Within 10 days, the circuit riders, 
some newly-ordained, were back on 
horseback along their frontier trails, 
taking to God-seekers not only the 
consolations of scripture and sermon, 
but membership in an American 
church, and the blessings of the sacra- 
ments. On a salary of $64.00 a year, 
the typical traveling preacher was sin- 
gle, in his twenties, and carried all 
his possessions—clothing and books— 
in his saddlebags. He traveled light 
in worldly goods but spiritually lifted 
on wings of burning devotion. ° 


Mushroom growth 

In 1784, there were 15,000 Meth- 
odists, mostly on the seaboard. By 
Asbury’s death in 1816, there were 
200,000. Today in the main body, 
“The Methodist Church,” there are 
9,065,727 members attending 40,000 
places of worship, served by 22,500 
pastors, supervised by 575 district su- 
perintendents and 37 bishops. Other 
Methodist bodies in the U. S. bring 
the total to 11,348,174 members and 
53,648 churches. 


Methodism mushroomed because it 
was more a movement than an insti- 
tution. At first, each minister had 
many scattered settlements on his cir- 
cuit. He might travel constantly, 
preach daily, and make the circuit 
only once a month. In his absence, 
laymen nurtured the devotional life 
of members. The term of service was 
short. By law, each minister was ap- 
pointed to a new circuit every year, 
but gradually the term was increased 


until it was unlimited. Yet, even to- 
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day, every Methodist minister is sub- 
ject to annual appointment. 


Under frontier conditions, the plan 
was an advantage. While other min- 
isters awaited establishment of perma- 
nent settlements, Methodists were al- 
ready there, wherever two or three 
were gathered, eschewing a settled 
home and sure income, braving storms 
and persecutions, fording rivers and 


_ ignoring illness. They died at an aver- 


‘own. buildings. 


age age of 35, worn out. 


Eventually the nation became set- 
tled, villages demanded day-by-day 
pastoral ministry, and the itinerant 
evangelist had to stay longer, get more 
of his education through formal chan- 
nels (most circuit riders were self- 
taught but well-taught). The circuit 
jshrank in size. The new sect built its 
For a time pioneer 
simplicity turned attention vigorously 
away from the Anglican heritage and 
led to barren extremes! Even bells and 
steeples were frowned upon. But to- 
day richly symbolic sanctuaries may 
be found again. 


Denominational divisions 


The church did not grow to its 
present size without divisions. There 
are several important Methodist bodies 
in the National Council of Churches 
which, with others, have maintained 
Methodist doctrine and polity, are in 
the World Methodist Council, and are 
potential subjects of further reunion. 


The first split was the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, now 
numbering 5,878 churches with 1,- 
066,301 members. In 1784, Richard 
Allen, a Negro slave, was licensed to 
preach by Old St. George’s Church, 
Philadelphia. In 1794, dissatisfied with 
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John Wesley 


discriminatory seating there, his class 
became a society and built its own 
chapel, Bethel. Twenty years later, 
that became the nucleus of a new de- 
nomination, with Freedman Allen as 
its first bishop, consecrated by Asbury. 
A similar situation produced the Afri- 
can M. E. Zion Church from the Zion 
congregation, offshoot of John Street 
Church in New York. It became a 
separate denomination in 1820. Now 
its 3,090 churches have 728,150 mem- 
bers. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which enrolls 392,167 mem- 
bers in 2,469 churches, was set apart 
from the former Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Reconstruction days, 
at the request of its Negro congrega- 
tions. 
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The Methodist Protestant Church 
was formed in 1828 over dissatisfac- 
tion with the amount of lay represen- 
tation. The early church was a preach- 
ers. church, although. that was an ad- 
vance in democracy over Wesley’s 
ideas. In 1939, the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church was absorbed into the 
new Methodist Church, its raison 
detre haying been granted long since 
by the parent branches. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, parted from the Northern 
churches in 1844 because strictures 
against slave-holding seemed to its 
- members a blow aimed at the South- 
ern economy. Movements for reunion 
with Northern Methodism began after 
the Reconstruction, but the cleft was 
so deep that it took until 1939 to find 
a plan of union acceptable to all 
parties. 


Organization set-up 
The principal new feature of The 
Methodist Church (the word “Epis- 
copal” was dropped) is the Jurisdic- 
tional Conference, a regional estab- 
lishment ranking next below General 
Conference, the quadrennial congress 


of the church. 


In one case, the Central Jurisdic- 
tion, it is a racial division. Its more 
than 3,000 churches are found in the 
territory of the other jurisdiction. They 
have a total membership of 345,000. 
This jurisdiction is a compromise be- 
tween the former Northern practice of 
Negro annual conferences and the 
Southern practice of exclusion. How- 
ever, it allows Negroes to elect their 
own bishops, gives them somewhat 
more than equality on national boards 
and agencies of the church, and is a 
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practical starting-point toward greater 
racial unity throughout the church. 

The Methodist policy is midway be- 
tween the episcopal plan, with author- 
ity at the top, and the congregational, 
with authority in the local laity. It is 
“connectional,” for the system accords 
each. church equal standing, regardless 
of size, provides a minister for every 
pastoral charge and a parish for every 
minister, and governs by representa- 
tive democracy like that in the nation. 
Preachers are appointed, not called, 
but only after close consultation be- 
tween local church officials, district 
superintendent, the pastors involved, 
and sometimes the bishop. 

The church has an executive power 
in the Council of Bishops, a judicial 
power in the Judicial Council, and a 
legislative power in a series of con- 
ferences, graduated in scope, each 
with 50 per cent lay representation 
except the quarterly or local-church 
conference, which laymen control. 

As indicated, Methodism is “acti- 
vistic.” Tolerant in doctrine, universal 
in outreach (“The world,” said Wes- 
ley, “is my parish”), earnest in striving 
through discipline for a holy life, it 
is marked by results of a vital concern 
for service to all humanity. Among 
the results list 126 universities and 
colleges and 10 seminaries, worth 
$300 million; church school pupils 
numbering 6,022,000; the nation’s 
largest religious publishing business, 


grossing more than $15 million annu- : 


ally; 79 hospitals; 56 children’s homes; 
and 47 homes for the aged! 

More than’50-nations are scenes of 
Methodist missions. Several have au- 
tonomous Methodist churches with 
their own far-flung enterprises. The 
church has established overseas more 
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schools and hospitals than it has at 
home. 

What is the Methodist heritage 
which might enrich the general 
church? Not doctrine: That is ortho- 
dox. Not polity: That is flexible. Not 
worship: That now provides diversity. 
It is rather a deep desire to help every 
man find an abiding assurance of 
God’s forgiveness, and a consuming 
passion to plant the conditions of 
heaven by “spreading scriptural holi- 
ness.” 


This article by the Rev. David L. Taylor, at 
present a Methodist minister in Marengo, IIl., and 
until recently news editor of Christian Advocate, 
is reprinted by special permission from the No- 
vember 1952 issue of National Council Outlook. 


TO THE LEADER 


Purpose of this topic is to increase un- 
derstanding of the Methodist church and 
appreciation of the unique emphases it 
offers to the ecumenical church. If your 
pastor approves, you may wish to invite 
the local Methodist clergyman to speak 
to your league about the history and 
teachings of his denomination. (Be sure 
to clear this with your pastor before 
issuing an invitation.) Or you may wish 
merely to read the article to the Luther 
League and then lead a discussion period 
based on the questions below. 


WORSHIP : 


Why not conduct an informal song 
service using hymns written by Charles 


Wesley? The following are printed in 
the Common Service Book: 
“Christ, the Lord, Is Risen Today”— 
LUTE CGY 47.) 
“Rejoice, the Lord Is King!”— 
126 (CYH 62) 
“O For a Heart to Praise My God’— 
264 
“Love Divine, All Love Excelling”— 
DiGACCY Ha TT) 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul”—371 (CYH 
190) 
“A Charge to Keep I Have’”—876 
“Soldiers of Christ, Arise’—384 (CYH 
247) 
“Forth in Thy Name, O Lord’—455 
(CYH 301) 
Psalm 148 
Informal sentence prayers by members of 
the league. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What teachings do the Methodist 
and the Lutheran churches share in com- 
mon? 

2. In what ways are the two churches 
different? 

83. Would the Methodist way of “ap- 
pointing” pastors work better than the 
Lutheran way of “calling” ministers? 

4. Methodism spread rapidly in Eng- 
land because the Established Church ig- 
nored the growing mercantile and indus- 
trial classes of people. Are the estab- 
lished churches of today ignoring the 
growing laboring classes, or are they ear- 
nestly seeking to win these people to the 
church? How about your congregation? 


® For several nights a six-year-old girl threw one shoe under 


her bed before going to sleep. 


did that. 


Her mother asked her why she 


“The sisters say,” was the reply, “that if we have to kneel by 
our beds to look for our shoes, we'll remember to keep kneeling 
and say our morning prayers.—Catholic Digest. 
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Three young people and Sociologist Charles P. Cres 


questions that trouble many teen-agers across the L 


| 
| 


| 


Problem Clinte for 7 


a give their answers to 


1d States and Canada 


ters 


1. Should your parents meet your 
date? 


CLAIREANN: Parents raise ya, feed 
ya, and love ya. They're interested in 
what you are doing. They like to 
know the people you know. They like 
to hear about your fun. They seem to 
be particularly interested in the guy 
or doll you're particularly interested 
in. 


In a girl’s home it is only “et-e-cut” 
for the family to meet the escort, but 
most fellows find it difficult and in- 
convenient to take every date home 
to meet Mom and Dad. Because of 
this, it might not be a bad policy for 
you guys to invite only the “favorite” 
girls to your house for family intro- 


PICTURED AT LEFT is Panel Member. Carl 
Hersch Satre of Toledo, Ohio. At the time 
he wrote for “Problem Clinic’ he was a 
senior at DeVilbiss High School. Currently 
he is a pre-theological student at Carthage 
College. On May 6 he will be 19 years 
old. His father is a pastor. 
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ductions and television some evening. 


All of the family are eager to meet 
those keen characters they ve been 
hearing so much about lately. Please 
don’t forget to give them a break once 
in awhile. 


Marvin: By all means, the parents 
should be introduced to your date. 
Parents have the right to know the 
character of their children’s dates. 
Various dating problems can_ be 
avoided by letting your parents meet 
your date. 


Cart: Yes, because they are still 
trying to seek the best for you, even 
in dates. 


Dr. CressMAn: It is a good policy 
to have your parents meet your date. 
This, of course, is easier for the girl's 
parents because the young man calls 
for the young lady at the home of her 
parents. It is not only a courtesy, but 
it: shows consideration for the parents 
to have them meet the young man. 
After all, any young man you would 
not want Mom and Dad to meet 
would not be the type of man you 
would want to date. You should be 
pleased to have the folks meet him. 

As for the young man, it is not 
always easy to have the parents meet 
your date. Yet, the policy should still 
hold. This would be especially true 
if you have dated the young lady a 
number of times. Bring her around 
to the house—even if it’s only for a 
few minutes. In any event, no young 
man or young lady would want to “get 
serious” without meeting each other's 
parents. Theyre part of the picture, 
too. So, make the picture complete. 
Meet the parents! 


Thirty-three 


2. Should you date secretly? 


CLAIREANN: NO! If your date isn’t 
good enough for your family to meet 
or know about, then he isn’t good 
enough for you to go out with. The 
cause of objection to your dating 
openly, whatever it may be, should be 
ironed out in some other form. But 
PLEASE, PLEASE don't degrade 
yourself or your friend by sneaking 
out like dead-end kids to meet. This 
is only being dishonest to everyone 
concerned. 


Marvin: No. I am a firm believer 
in not dating on the “sly.” Too many 
problems arise from secrecies. It is a 
lot easier to share advantages rather 
than having to answer for certain dis- 
advantages which hurt yourself and 
your parents. And this on the “sly” 
business gives a false feeling to your 
friendship. It is not existing on its 
real merits of liking each other, but 
on a shaky foundation. 


Cart: No, that is breaking the 
fourth commandment. 


Thirty-four 


west LL. 
University. 


Dr. CressMAn: Why date secretly? 
Anything done in secret tends to have 
its undertones! It puts everything 
under a shadow. It bothers you when 
you must face your parents. It even 
does something to the dating rela- 
tionship. 

The question arises: Why do you 
feel you must date secretly? Perhaps 
your parents have disapproved of the 
type of person you date. Before you 
disregard the feelings of your parents 
and dub them as “old fogies,” give 
some serious thought to their de- 
mands. After all, they carefully guard 
your good name and cherish the good 
reputation of the family. Perhaps 
they do have a point. 

Perhaps parents object to your hav- 
ing dates when you should be doing 
your school work. Or, you may not 
be doing your best work on the job. 
Something else to think about before 
you date secretly. Your whole future 
is involved. 

Some parents may think that you 
are too young to date. Some few par- 
ents may object because they have not 
prepared themselves for the day when 
their “dimpled darlings” date. In this 
instance the parents may need help. 
However, very few parents will object 
to you as a son or a daughter having 
dates if you prove yourself to be ma- 
ture enough to enjoy and profit by the 
experience. In the long run, then, 
dating secretly only increases tension 
and results eventually in open conflict. 
Really, it’s not worth the trouble! 


MARVIN STROMER is a professional speech major 
at the University of Nebraska. 
the Nebraska LL, he is now affiliated with the Mid- 


Former treasurer of 


He is a member of the track team at the 
He likes to swim and dance. 
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3. What should you do when your 
) family teases you about your dates? 


CLAIREANN: Families have an inex- 
plicable and inevitable way of teasing 
teen-agers to tears. They seem to feel 
there is nothing more fun than razzing 
Ray about Rita or teasing Tillie about 
Tom. They probably wouldn't do it 
if it weren't so intriguing to watch 
Ray’s ears grow pink or Tillie get so 
flustered. It’s one of those “ever since 
Adam” things, so why not just take it 
in your stride? “There’s no sport like 
a good sport.” Therefore don’t let 
your little brothers and sisters make a 
good sport out of bothering you. Be 
able to laugh with them, and if you 
like, take comfort in the thoughi that 
since you’re a member you can dish 
the family a little razzing on your 
own. But better still, remember that 
they wouldn’t bother you if they 
didn’t love you. You'd really miss 
them if they weren’t there to tease! 


Marvin: This is the hardest ques- 
tion to answer on the list. If the 
whole family teases you about every 
date, then it shows the functions of 
immature adult minds. In this situa- 
tion I would find it best to ignore 
the family. Sometimes the teasing 
comes from a lack of knowing the 
date. Give your parents a chance to 
see if, their teasing is justified. Nine 
times out of 10 the teasing will prob- 
ably stop if various points of view 
are brought out into everyone’s eyes. 


SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Claireann Dufford is a member 
of the Intermediate Advisory Committee of the Lu- 


ther League of America. 


Her main interests lie in 


Cart: Laugh with them and it 
won't be any fun to tease because it 
is only fun to tease as long as the 
other one gets angry. 


Dr. CressMAN: When your family 
teases you about your dates, it is best 
to take it in stride. In most instances, 
parents realize that dating is part of 
the “growing up” process. They know 
that you are beginning to relate your- 
self to persons outside the home. This 
outgoing of affection to persons out- 
side the home is necessary to eventu- 
ally choose one’s life mate. There- 
fore, most understanding parents will 
not tease you constantly about your 
dates. If they do a little teasing, 
maybe they are secretly “getting a 
kick” out of your growing up. 

It is very likely that if teasing con- 
tinues, it is probably done by a 
younger sister or brother. Perhaps 
they, too, are enjoying your dating ad- 
ventures. Simply regard them as the 
immature persons they are. One of 
these days they, too, will be having 
dates. So, regard the source, pay little 
attention, don’t lose your head, and 


the fields of journalism and puppetry. She is from 
Erie, Pa., where her father is a Lutheran pastor. 
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Thirty-five 


the teasing will probably stop. If the 
teasing continues, why not enlist the 
help of your parents in calling off this 
child’s play? Most parents will come 
to your aid if you do not permit the 
teasing to upset you too much. 

4. Should your family always 
know where you are going? 

CLAIREANN: Perhaps it is not al- 
ways necessary for your family to 
know exactly where you are going, 
but it is a good plan to at least give 
them an idea as to what your plans 
for the evening are. This might help 
them not to worry so much if you 
should happen to be a little late get- 
ting in, or if any other emergency 
arose. 


Make it a hard and fast rule that 
you don’t go any place you wouldn't 
want your family to know about. That 
way they can always be sure of you 
and know that they can trust your 
judgment. 


Marvin: I think the parents should 
know about picnics, trips, formal 
dances, etc. The “big” things which 
are planned should be cleared with 
the parents. On the other hand, I 
think it is entirely permissible for 
dates to slip away to a movie, or a 
drive, once in a while, without your 
parents knowing exactly where you 
are going. Once in awhile, young 
people like to be completly left alone. 


Cari: Yes, in case an emergency 
arises and your parents have to con- 
tact you. It also helps to create peace 
of mind for your parents. 


Dr. CressMAN: The word “always” 
is the fly in the ointment! Perhaps 
the family need not “always” know 
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where you are going—at least not the 
whole family. But, in general, your 
parents should know where you are 
going. It may happen that your par- 
ents will need to get in touch with 
you because of some emergency 
which has arisen. How would they 
reach you if they had no idea where 
you were at the time? Furthermore, 
in these days of automobile accidents, 
parents worry a great deal—especially 
if you are long overdue. 

If you are going to “acceptable 
places”, your parents will be pleased 
—even proud of your good judgment. 
You, in turn, will have their respect 
and good will. To know that your 
parents have confidence in you means 
a lot. It’s not that your parents are 
“busybodies.” They simply like to 
know where you-are going. So, let 
them in on it. 


5. How should hours be set for 
coming in from dates? 

CLAIREANN: The old Indian custom 
of family pow wows and councils has 
somehow never become outmoded. 
Here is another example of where it 
can apply. The problem of hours for 
date-goers should be set by all those 
in a family who are involved. That 
would include Mom and Dad, who 
are the ones who must sit at home 
and worry while you are out tripping 
the light fantastic, and yourself, plus 
your brothers and sisters of dating 
age. 

Once a decision has been, made, it’s 
a good idea to stick by it always, 
with the possible exception of proms 
or formal affairs, when the festivities 
last longer. For these occasions just 
get a special permission for good 
measure. 3 
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Marvin: The kind of event planned 
for the date should decide the time 
for coming in. On athletic or other 
trips, and after events on weekends, 
midnight or one o’clock is a good time 
for coming in. On week nights, 11 or 
11:30 should be the closing curtain 
on activities. When parents set a time 
for coming in, that time should be 
regarded, and everything done to 
meet that deadline. 


Car_: The hours should be consid- 
ered by both sides of the date. The 
type of date also enters in, such as a 
regular Friday night date or a prom. 


Dr. CressMANn: At least two sets 
of parents are involved in the hours 
set for coming in from dates. In most 
instances there are quite a few sets 
of parents involved. This is because 
parents know that the hours agreed 
upon by other parents also influences 
the hours when their own offspring 
comes in from dates. 


Just gor F 


So, on the one hand, the parents 
of all couples of dating age could well 
get together and agree on a time 
when daters should come home. On 
the other hand, the young people 
themselves must be in on this “dead- 
line.” The young people and their 
parents could get together and work 
out an agreeable time for coming in 
from dates. 

Furthermore, the community cus- 
toms are a part of this picture. In 
one community the hours for coming 
in from a date varies with the time 
set by another community. So, some 
type of working arrangement must be 
agreed upon in the light of the com- 
munity mores (what is right and what 
is wrong), the parents of the commu- 
nity, and the young people of the 
community. When an agreement has 
been reached, abide by it. Respect 
for such an agreement earns you more 
respect and promises you a much bet- 
ter time. Everyone will be happy in 
the long run! 


® An adult Sunday school class digressed from the lesson to 
mourn the ways of the younger generation. One woman said, “It’s 
because of cars. Look how far they can go for a date or a dance 
nowadays. It wasn’t that way in your day, was it, Grandma?” 

The 88-year-old lady appealed to spoke up briskly, “We went 
as fur as we could.”—Elizabeth C. Wherry. 


@ In the early days, occasionally a farmer who took a pig to 
market also took a cat, in another bag, and when the unsuspecting 
had paid the price he discovered on reaching home that his bag 
contained a cat. If, being suspicious, he investigated before taking 
his bag home, he “let the cat out of the bag.” If he did not look 
into his bag, he made the discovery that he had “bought a pig in 


a poke.”—Diamond. 
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COMPROMISE in Politics 


young adult topic 
by 


Robert E. VanDeusen 
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ENATOR Paul Douglas of Illi- 
S nois was speaking in a Washing- 

ton hotel dining room to an in- 
quisitive. group of religious journalists. 
They wanted to know what makes a 
senator tick, how he comes to his de- 
cisions about what to be for and what 
to be against. So they invited him to 
make the final banquet address at a 
meeting of the Associated Church 
Press. 

One of the things we learned that 
day is that there are sincere Christians 
in Congress, men and women who 
take their job seriously and who try 
their best to translate their -religion 
into legislation. If any of the church 
editors and reporters sitting around 
the table came ‘with the idea that poli- 
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What should 
a Christian senator 
do about 


these orphaned refugees? 


tics is a dirty business and that every 
politician has his price, he went away 
with a different idea. Paul Douglas is 
a fighter for integrity in government. 


Compromise necessary 

Another thing Douglas told us is 
that it is often necessary to compro- 
mise in politics. That made us sit up 
and listen. Along with many of the 
others, I had been brought up to be- 
lieve that compromise is wrong. If you 
have convictions, you are supposed to 
stick to them through thick and thin. 
Yet here was one of the leading sena- 
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tors, who had just been talking to us 
about ethics, telling us that compro- 
mise is not only permissible, but mor- 
ally right. 

This happened several years ago, 
but I have never forgotten the illus- 
tration he used to prove his point. 
The big housing bill, which was to 
encourage the large-scale production 
of homes for people who needed them, 
was up for debate. One of the con- 
troversial parts of the bill was that 
which authorized the construction of 
low-cost housing projects, with the 
federal government paying part of the 
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cost. These were to be used by low- 
income families, paying less-than-the- 
average rents. This type of subsidized 
construction was called “public hous- 
ing.” 

A strong minority of conservative 
senators was opposed to public hous- 
ing. They said it was unfair compe- 
tition with the private building indus- 
try. They argued that renting homes 
to some people for less than others 
had to pay in the open market would 
be playing favorites, and that it would 
lower the whole scale of real estate 
rentals. They looked on public hous- 
ing as one more step toward federal 
control of what rightly belonged to the 
states. 

Senator Douglas was a leader of the 
group which favored public housing. 
He pointed out that while the sub- 
sidy would be from the federal treas- 
ury, this would be done only in those 
states which authorized it by a special 
law, and in those cities requesting it. 
Projects would be under the control 
of a local board, with private builders 
doing the construction at prevailing 
prices. Only those people would be 
helped whose income was so low that 
they could not afford to pay prevail- 
ing rents, and the housing shortage. 
would keep rentals from middle and 
higher-income families at a higher 
level. Public housing would help to 
clean up the big-city slums. 

The struggle between proponents 
and opponents of public housing was 
a bitter one. But it looked as though 
public housing would win, until— 

An amendment was offered to the 
housing bill, forbidding the segre- 
gation of races in public housing 
projects. Immediately, the picture 
changed. Many of the southern sen- 
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ators, who had favored low-rent hous- 
ing because of the urgent need for it 
among both Negroes and white people 
in their states, balked at having the 
two races live together in the same 
project. They were willing to spend 
the money for Negro projects and for 
white projects. But they weren’t will- 
ing to have a federal law saying they 
must eliminate segregation. 

It became obvious that if the non- 
segregation amendment were passed, 
the public housing section of the bill 
would be defeated. In fact, the 
amendment was offered by an oppo- 
nent of public housing, apparently 
with the purpose of confusing and di- 
viding those on the opposite side. 

This posed a moral dilemma for 
Senator Douglas and his colleagues. 
They had led the fight for civil rights 
and for equal treatment of minority 
races. Many of them believed that the 
American pattern of segregation is 
wrong and that steps should be taken 
to change it. In addition to this, Sen- 
ator Douglas had a large number of 
Negro constituents who would hold it 
against him if he voted against the 
non-segregation amendment. 

What should a man do when he is 
pulled in opposite directions by two 
different ideals? Should Senator Doug- 
las vote for elimination of segregation 
in public housing projects, knowing 
that if this succeeded, public. housing 
itself would be defeated? Or should 
he compromise on the racial issue for 
the sake of passing the public housing 
law? He faced this choice, knowing 
that either way, he -would have to 
defend his position on the floor of the 
Senate and with his constituents back 
home. Which would you have done? 

It might be‘ interesting to end the 
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story here, like the classic one about 
the lady and the tiger. But this story 
does have an ending. 

Senator Douglas voted against the 
non - segregation amendment, and 
worked for its defeat. He did so at 
the risk of his own political future, 
since feeling ran high against him 
among Illinois Negroes. The amend- 
ment was defeated, and the public 
housing section was included in the 
housing bill. 

This is the way Douglas reasoned, 
as he described it to the church edit- 
ors that day. He weighed the imme- 
diate need to take people out of the 
slums and put them into decent homes 
against the long-range. ideal of elimi- 
nating racial segregation. Of the 700,- 
000 units of public housing authorized 
by the proposed law, nearly half 
would be for Negro families. If pub- 
lic housing were defeated, thousands 

of families, both white and Negro, 
' would be deprived of a chance to 
improve their living conditions. Doug- 
las could not justify that to his own 
conscience. 

Like many another Christian states- 
man, Senator Douglas had come face 
to face with the necessity for com- 
promise. Progress toward ideals is 
usually slow. Instead of achieving 
them overnight by sweeping changes, 
we have to make our way toward 
them one step at.a time. We have to 
convince enough people of the validity 
of our ideals that they are willing to 
agree to the intermediate steps. 

In the process of moving society to- 
ward Christian ideals, compromise is 
often necessary. I do not mean that 
we should give up those ideals, or 
lessen our loyalty to them in any way. 
When rightly understood and used, 
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compromise can be a constructive fac- 
tor in the progress toward desirable 
objectives. 


This can take place in one of two 
ways: (1) By accepting partial prog- 
ress toward a long-range goal. (2) By 
choosing between two goals which are 


DIFFICULT DECISION before Senator Paul 
Douglas was whether to vote in favor of 


racial segregation in order to save a 
public housing bill from defeat. Above is 
the home of one of Senator Douglas’ con- 
stituents in ,a section of Chicago. 
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in apparent conflict. 

The choice which Senator Douglas 
made has both of these elements of 
compromise. He balanced the need of 
people for better housing against the 
desirability of eliminating segregation, 
and gave priority to the former. At 
the same time, he accepted partial 
progress toward the goal of equal 
treatment for Negroes, in the form of 
better housing for many Negro fami- 
lies, without going all the way to non- 
segregation. 


Current examples 

Some current examples of these two 
kinds of compromise may make the 
point clear. The first involves U. S. 
immigration policy. A new immigra- 
tion law was passed last year which 
codified the laws of the past 20 years 
and added new restrictions on immi- 
gration. While the new law included 
a number of improvements over the 
previous regulations, many people felt 
that it did not go nearly far enough 
in its revision, and that it represented 
an unduly restrictive philosophy of 
immigration. 

The President’s Commission on Im- 
migration, after holding public hear- 
ings in different parts of the country, 
made a report on January I, 1953, 
proposing comprehensive changes in 
the whole structure of immigration 
law. Many church leaders went on 
record as favoring many of the basic 
proposals of that report. But the mood 
of Congress is such that it seems 
doubtful whether any major changes 
will be made in 1953. 

Meanwhile, the refugee problem in 
Europe is increasing in size and com- 
plexity. Millions of people uprooted 
by the war because of their German 
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ancestry were poured into Germany 
and Austria to shift for themselves. 
Oyer-population in Germany, Italy, 
Greece, and Holland is becoming a 
serious problem. Thousands of es- 
capees each month are crossing the 
line from communist satellite coun- 
tries to the countries of the west. Emi- 
gration to the United States, as well 
as to other parts of the world, would 
relieve the problem to some extent. 

The problem for church leaders is: 
Should they put all their emphasis on 
revision of the basic immigration law, 
including provisions for refugees? Or 
should they shoot for the lesser and 
more immediate goal of emergency 
legislation for the admission of refu- 
gees? Increasingly, the tendency is to 
do the latter because of the pressing 
human need, and at the same time 
continue stressing revision of immi- 
gration policy as a long-range goal. 

Of the two types of compromise, 
the more difficult is that which chooses 
between two apparently conflicting 
goals. Perhaps the best example would 
be the decision to intervene in Korea. 
Within the space of a few hours, a 
choice had to be made between the 
desire for peace and the desire to de- 
fend a helpless country from armed 
aggression. In that dilemma was epit- 
omized the basic tension of modern 
statesmanship between the two goals 
of peace and freedom. 

Whatever the mistakes in policy 
that led to the Korean crisis, the de- 
cision at that point was almost inevit- 
able. It may be that.in the long run 
the defense of Korea may be serving 
the cause of peace as well as that of 
freedom. At least this has been 
achieved: Notice has been served-on 
the communist world that the free na- 
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tions are willing to band together to 


combat aggression. 


A more difficult choice within our 


own country is that between national 


security and individual freedom. There 
are times when there is a genuine 
clash between the two, and at that 
point security is usually given the 
priority. But there is a growing ten- 
dency to use national security as an 
excuse for infringement on freedom of 
thought and speech. If freedom is 
worth defending abroad at the cost of 
armed conflict, surely there must be 
some way to keep it from being a 
casualty in our own national life. Re- 
solving this dilemma will be one of 
the big jobs of the new administration. 


We elect men to represent us in 
shaping the future of our democracy. 
The least we can do is to maintain 
an interest in them after they are 
elected. As they face many of the 


\ tough alternatives which are a part of 


public life, it will help us to appre- 
ciate their problems if we understand 
that compromise is often desirable and 
necessary. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Is there anyone in your church who is 
engaged in local, county, or state politics, 
either in an elected or appointed job? 
It might liven the meeting to invite such 
a person to speak or lead the discussion. 
It might even be possible to get a con- 
gressman, home for the weekend, if you 
invite him long enough ahead. Congress- 
men like to keep in touch with local 
groups, if they are large enough to jus- 
tify their spending the time to come 
(especially young adult groups of voting 
age). 

If you have a special speaker, be sure 
to give the meeting plenty of advance 
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publicity. It’s only fair to have a large 
turnout. The subject of compromise in 
politics should rate a good news story. 


DISCUSSION STARTERS 


1. Would you have made the same 
decision Senator Douglas did? Why? 

2. Does the local and state politician 
face the same problem of compromise 
as men in national life? Do the same 
principles apply? 

8. Are there issues on which it would 
be wrong for political leaders to com- 
promise? Give an example. Does this in- 
volve a different meaning of the word 
“compromise”? 

4, Would it be right for the UN ne- 
gotiators to compromise on the prisoner 
of war issue in order to get peace in 
Korea? 

5. When a Christian goes into poli- 
tics, should his religion govern his po- 
litical decisions? 

6. How can we learn where our con- 
gressman stands on important issues? 


PROJECTS 


Immigration will be one of the live 
subjects in Congress this year. Try keep- 
ing a scrapbook of newspaper clippings 
on both sides of the argument: Restrict- 
ing or liberalizing immigration laws. In- 
clude items about refugees. 

Subscribe to the Congressional Record 
and have a member responsible for re- 
porting the speeches and voting records 
of your local congressman and state sen- 
ators. Your congressman might put you 
on his list of complimentary subscriptions 
if you ask him. 


WORSHIP 


Suitable hymns: 
“Through Good Report and Evil, Lord” 
(CSB 259) 
“God of Our Fathers” (CSB 493) 
‘From Ocean to Ocean” (CSB 494) 
Scripture: Romans 13:1-10 
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LUTHER LEAGUE CLINIC 


By John B. Darrah and Wilton E. Bergstrand 


Characters 

Dr. Paul, specialist 
in Luther League 
diseases. 

Nurse Hope. 

Five Patients. 


Scene 

A doctor’s office. 
_The five patients 
are seated to one 
side in a “waiting room,” and the 
nurse calls each patient in turn. A row 
of Testaments, one for each patient, 
should be on the desk. Within the 
Testaments should be slips of paper, 
folded to look like powder packets, on 
which are typewritten the verses to 
be used. 


Patient I—’CAN’T-SIR” (Cancer) 
Nurse: Dr. Paul, this is (name), 
a (church) leaguer. 
Doctor: Good morning, 
How are you? 
PaTIENT: I’m not a bit well, Doctor. 
I can’t understand it. It all started 
last night at Luther League when the 
same few people were doing all the 
work again. Rather than see our 
league die, a few faithful members 
try to carry out the duties of those 
members who fail to do their share. 
Docror: Why don’t the other lea- 
guers help? 
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PATIENT: Oh, 
they can't-Sir! Our 
program wasnt 
very good either. [ 
don’t believe much 
preparation had 
been made. 

Doctor: Don't 
the leaguers meet 
and spend _ time 
studying and re- 

_ hearsing their parts 
for a program? 
Patient: Oh, they can’t-Sir! 
Doctor: Hmmmm! I don’t want to 
frighten you, but I am quite certain 
that you and your league have CAN’T 
SIR. For in response to a request to 
do something, leaguers say, “I can’t- 


Sir. I can’t appear on the program, 
Sir. I can’t serve on that committee, 
Sims 


Patient: (Alarmed) What is the 
cause of CAN’T-SIR? 

Doctor: CAN’T-SIR may be caused 
from sheer laziness. Other common 
causes are an inferiority complex, a 
false humility, a lack of the vision of 
service, or a lack of loyal coopera- 
tion with the elected officers. 

PATIENT: Doctor, what course is 
this disease likely to take? Is it fatal? 

Docror: CAN’T-SIR may not al- , 
ways prove fatal to the league, for 
if one member refuses to do a job, 
another may,accept. The real serious- 
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ness of the disease is that it often 
proves fatal to the individual leaguer 
who says, “I Can’t-Sir.” He is depriv- 
ing himself of the needed blessing that 
comes from activity for Christ. 

Patient: Is there any possible treat- 
ment which will effect a cure of 
CAN’T-SIR? 

Docror: Yes, I have some medicine 
right here in this container. Please 
read the first one. (Doctor hands pa- 
tient a Testament. Patient opens it 
and reads the folded paper marked 
“1” on which is typed Romans 12:1.) 
That is a call to service. Now read 
the next one. (IJ Timothy 2:15.) That 
is our call to be good workmen, for 
we must give account of our lives be- 
fore God. Please read the third one. 
(I Corinthians 4:2.) Now the fourth 
one. (Psalm 100:2.) Let every lea- 
guer pray: “Create in me a willing and 
glad spirit.” A spirit of willingness is 
contagious. Its infection will spread 
throughout the group. With a sense 
of service, faithful use of our talents, 
and joyous faith in God on the part 
of each member, a league can really 
“go places.” 

Patient: Thank you, Doctor. I 
know we can have a better league if 
we try! 


Patient II-DROPSY 

(Nurse goes after next patient. As 
he arrives to enter the office, he has 
an attack of DROPSY, falling to the 
floor. Nurse helps him to chair. He 
looks sad and dejected.) 

Docror: (Administering smelling 
salts) Hmmm, I see you have one of 


EE 


“Luther League Clinic’ is reprinted by special 
permission from Youth Programs, a manual for 
Lutheran youth groups published by the Joint 
Youth Publications Council for the Luther Leagues 
of churches in the American Lutheran Conference. 
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the saddest of Luther League diseases. 


Patient: (Startled) What is it I 
have, Doctor? 


Docror: Are faces frequently miss- 
ing at Luther League, especially the 
faces of those recently confirmed? At 
executive committee meetings, are 
names crossed off the membership list? 


(Sadly) Yes, they are, 


PATIENT: 
Doctor. 


Docror: Then I am quite certain 
that you have DROPSY. DROPSY is 
the constant dropping of members 
from the membership roll for the rea- 
son that those dropped no longer re- 
veal interest enough to attend. 


Patient: What is the likely result 
of this disease? 


Doctor: The sad thing about 
DROPSY is that the disease definitely 
proves fatal to the souls of those 
dropped, for dropping from the league 
often means dropping out of the King- 
dom of God. 


Patient: Doctor, leaguers should 
know the causes of this dreadful dis- 
ease and try to avoid it. 


Doctor: Yes, I’m so anxious that 
this disease be completely wiped out. 
The fundamental trouble is the tug of 
the world. The desire for Christian 
fellowship is lost, as well as the vision 
of doing good in the world. Other 
causes are: Too many school activities, 
age differences, uninterested home en- 
vironment, or deadening associations. 


Patient: Is there no possible cure? 


Docror: Yes, the disease can be 
effectively treated with strong dosage 
of equal amounts of pray and work. 
Here is a book of powders. Tell me 
what you find. (Doctor hands him a 
Testament. Patient scans Luke 15.) 
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Patient: Why, this is the 15th 
chapter of Luke, and there are three 
parables: The Lost Sheep, The Lost 
Coin, and The Lost Son. 

Doctor: Yes, the league must ever 
be seeking the lost. Build up the idea 
tbat Christ and his church come first, 
before school activities. Preventive 
medicine is the best treatment for 
DROPSY. Keep youth faithful with 
Christ-centered programs, varied activ- 
ities, interesting projects, and lively 
socials that keep every member busy. 

Patient: I feel better already, Doc- 
tor! And I am going to see some of 
the members who haven’t been com- 
ing and get them back and active 
again! 


Patient III-NEW-RIGHT-IS (Neuritis) 

Docror: Another Luther leaguer. 
Will you be seated? (Patient shows 
pain.) What is your trouble? 

Patient: I don’t know, Doctor, but 
I have a lingering pain and have had 
it for a long time. 

Docror: Has there been a notice- 
able cliquishness on the part of the 
members of your league? 

Patient: Yes, there has. New mem- 
bers and yisitors stand around by 
themselves, appearing painfully con- 
spicuous. 

Docror: Do the visitors usually re- 
turn? 

Patient: No, they do not. The pain 
must be too great. 

Docror: I believe I know what you 
have, but first we need a temperature 
reading. (Asks nurse to take tempera- 
ture, and while patient has thermom- 
eter in mouth, doctor talks.) This dis- 
ease is NEW-RIGHT-IS and appears 
when new members and visitors do 
not feel welcome. Welcome may be 
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spoken, but the spirit of welcome is 
absent. They are left to shift for them- 
selves, feeling out of place and not 
wanted. (Nurse removes thermometer 
and looks surprised. She hands it to 
the doctor.) Your temperature is sub- 
normal. It must be noticeably chilly 
to visitors in your league. 


PaTIENT: But how did we get 
NEW-RIGHT-IS? 
Docror: Self-centeredness is the 


underlying cause of cliquishness. You 
need a mixture of I John 4:7 (love) 
and Hebrews 13:2 (hospitality). 
(Doctor hands patient a Testament 
and she reads these two “powders.”) 

PatiENT: Thank you, Doctor! I feel 
warmer already. And I’m going to 
suggest that each of us determines to 
be a real friend to every new youth 
who comes to league and church and 
to invite other new young people in 
our community to join us. 


Patient IV—GAS-RIDE-US (Gastritis) 

(Nurse calls next patient. He enters 
holding his stomach.) 

Doctor: Good day. What seems to 
be ailing you? 

Patient: I have terrific pains in 
my stomach. 

Doctor: Well, let us see what the 
matter can be. (Feels of patient's 
stomach; patient flinches.) A serious 
inflammation. Do you do much walk- 
ing? 

Patient: No, I never walk. 
ways drive the car. 

Docror: More wholesome exercise 
would do you good.’ I suppose you 
take frequent pleasure rides—during 
the noon hour at school or after school, 
and in the evening. 

Patient: (Flustered) Yes, I guess I 
do a lot of unnecessary driving 


I al- 
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A LOT OF IMAGINATION was useu by Holy Trinity LL, Mansfield, Ohio, when it put 
on “Luther League Clinic.’ Besides collecting realistic props for the doctor's office, it 
added a few extra diseases, such as bluemonia. Above ‘’Doctor’’ Wray Smith advises 
“Patient” Barbara Peterson, while ‘’Nurse’’ Anna Zimpfer assists. 


around. 

Docror: Where do you get your 
money for gasoline? 

Patient: Well, it does keep me 
broke most of the time. 

Doctor: Now, that’s what I 
thought. Please answer this. How does 
your league treasury stand? Are all 
dues paid? 

Patient: No, they are not, Doctor. 

Docror: How about special offer- 
ings and regular pledges? 

Patient: They need improvement, 
too. 

Docror: Your trouble is called 
GAS-RIDE-US. You are spending too 
much money on gas and not enough 
on the Lord’s work. The symptoms 
are: Plenty of money for movies, bas- 
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ketball games, all kinds of entertain- 
ment; lots of nickels and dimes for 
cokes, candy, and ice cream; a short- 
age of money for the Luther League. 

PatiENT: Is there a cure for GAS- 
RIDE-US? 

Docror: The only way I know for 
you to cure GAS-RIDE-US is to come 
to an understanding of your respon- 
sibility for stewardship. First give 
yourself completely to the Lord. That 
means Christ owns you and all that 
you possess, and that you will use your 
talents and possessions in His service. 
Read this. (Doctor hands him a Testa- 
ment. Patient reads II Corinthians 
9:6-7.) When you begin to spend 
more on the Lord’s work and less on 
yourself and your own pleasure, I am 
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sure the inflammation you are now ex- 
periencing will go away. 


Patient V—NO-PEP-SIA (Dyspepsia) 

(Nurse ushers next patient into of- 
fice. He is about as lifeless and void of 
animation as a person can be.) 

Docror: Good morning. How are 
you today? 

Patient: (Half-hearted, almost in- 
audible answer) 

Docror: You are not showing much 
improvement. Have you been getting 
some activity as I said you should? 

PatieENT: No. No, I haven’t been 
doing much. 

Docror: But you need exercise. 
Unless we use our muscles, they be- 
come relaxed and soft. Unless we use 
_ our minds, they become dull and slug- 
gish. Unless you take an active part 
in group work, you lose interest in 
others. Why haven’t you been going 
to Luther League? 

PaTrENT: It requires so much effort. 
I rarely get there on time, and when 
I do, I don’t do anything. 

Doctor: That’s the trouble. You 
have no interest or enthusiasm. Unless 
you get a little pep, you are likely 
to die from lack of activity. You 


should be put in an isolation ward at 
once, for NO-PEP-SIA is contagious. 

Patient: (Bemoaning) Will I be in, 
isolation long? 


Doctor: Yours may be a slow, lin- 
gering illness, continuing until death. 
With treatment, you may be cured 
soon. 


PaTIENT: (Showing animation) I am 
ready, Doctor, to do anything if I 
can get well. Anything! 

Docror: Then take strong doses of 
the Acts of the Apostles. (Hands him 
a Testament from which he reads 
some marked passages denoting ac- 
tivity.) 

PaTIENT: (Jumps up and shouts) 
Good-bye, Doc! I'm going to league. 
There’s a swell program and all the 
gang will be there. (Runs out.) 

Doctor: (Looks at his watch and 
excitedly exclaims) Come on, Nurse 
Hope. We're going to Luther League 
too! (He grabs her hand and both hur- 
riedly leave.) 


DISCUSSION 

1. Is our league afflicted with any of 
these diseases? 

2. Why treatment would help our 
league to recover from its diseases? 
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® Women drivers were a problem during the reign of Louis XV. 
It had become fashionable for them to drive their own carriages 
through the narrow, crowded streets of 18th century Paris with results 


that need not be explained to any male auto driver. 
his minister of law and order, d’Argenson, to put a stop to it. 


The king told 
At was 


a ticklish charge. Many of the ladies had great power in court and 
d’Argenson might well lose his post if he issued a direct order. He 


didn’t find it necessary, however. 


His ordinance only stated that 


ladies under 30 years of age were forbidden to drive carriages. 
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Foolish Ideas About Marriage 


By Charles P. Cressman 


PRONOUNCE them man and 
wife, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder. 
The pastor's words, uniting bride 
and groom in holy matrimony, winged 
their way into the hearts of Tom and 
Jane. They had been chosen the maid 
of honor and the best man for the 
marriage of their closest friends. 
In a moment they saw their friends 
kneel at the altar. The bride looked 
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radiantly happy. The groom, kneeling 
by her side, was reverent. 

The candles burned brightly. There 
was a hushed silence in the congrega- 
tion as the pastor pronounced the 
blessing! 


The Lord God, who created our 
first parents and sanctified their union 
in marriage, sanctify and bless you, 
that ye may please him both in body 
and soul, and live together in holy 
love until life’s end. Amen. 


This was an experience never to be 
forgotten. It was the first time either 
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Tom or Jane had been asked to be a 
member of a bridal party. In the 
weeks and months that followed they 
talked about some of the ideas young 
people have about marriage. They 
agreed that some ideas 
were noble and lofty. But, 
they concluded, some 
ideas about marriage that 
were foolish had also been 
handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 

They decided to. pull 
these foolish ideas out in- 
to the open and examine 
them. The success of mar- 
riage is too often put under a serious 
handicap by allowing mistaken ideas 
to have the upper hand. 


learned 


Always smooth and happy 

“Here is an idea that seems foolish 
to me,” Tom said. “It is that marriage 
is always smooth and happy. 

“To expect calm sailing always is to 
expect the impossible. Life isn’t like 
that. Why, even before one is mar- 
ried he knows that there are days 
when things go wrong. Some days are 
pretty rough. Life is lived in ‘ups’ and 
‘downs.’ Forces and circumstances will 
throw us off balance.” 

“That’s true,” Jane replied. “I guess 
it’s best to recognize that stormy days 
will come. Then they won't be so 
terribly upsetting.” 

It was rather natural for Jane and 
Tom to venture into the second foolish 
idea: 


No difficult adjustments 
“Another idea we had better exam- 
ine,” Jane said, “is that in marriage 
there won't be any difficult adjust- 
ments to make. A lot of girls get 
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® He who has 


without being disagree- 
discovered 
the most valuable se- 
cret of a diplomat.— 
Bert E. Eastabrook. 


able has 


tangled up here. I guess we tend to 
be more romantic than boys. We like 
to think that in marriage we'll not 
have any crosses to bear.” 

“Studies show,” Tom said in a hu- 
morously learned _ tone, 
“that it takes some couples 
months and even years te 
make necessary adjust- 
ments. Other couples ney- 
er succeed. Areas of par- 
ticular trouble are finance, 
sex, social activity, in- 
laws, and religion. It’s al- 
most absurd to assume 
that we should not haye 
differences of opinion concerning at 
least some of these. After all, each of 
us is a distinct personality. How can 
we expect that we'll always think and 
feel exactly alike? At times we'll face 
some very difficult adjustments.” 

“That was quite a speech, profes- 
sor,” Jane replied. They both laughed. 

“T guess it’s a good thing,” Tom 
continued seriously, “if we can work 
out many of our differences before 
marriage. Then we are ready for the 
more difficult problems. By the time 
we are married we should have de- 
veloped some techinques for making 
adjustments.” 


disagree 


Do what | want 

Tom looked at Jane. He did love 
her. He knew she loved him. But 
there was one idea that he had 
wanted to talk about for a long time. 
Now that they were discussing foolish 
ideas about marriage. he dared to ven- 
ture into it. : 

“You know, Jane,” he said, “here is 
a foolish idea that can wreck a mar- 
riage. Its the idea that if a fellow 
loves a girl he will always do what 
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she wants. It’s supposed to work the 
other way, too: If a girl loves a fellow 
she will always do what he wants.” 

Jane blinked her eyes. She hadn't 
thought about it too much. And, in 
a way, she was a little spoiled. Some- 
how she had always managed to have 
things pretty much her own way. Per- 
haps marriage wouldn't be like that. 

“Guess I'll have to agree,” she ad- 
mitted somewhat reluctantly. “Love 
dare not put a straight-jacket on a 
loved one. Why, that would make 
marriage just one series after another 
of giving in to the demands of the 
other, wouldn’t it?” 

“That’s right,” said Tom, “and after 
a while a person would get fed up 
with always giving in to the demands 
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of his mate. Before long, even his wife 
wouldn’t have any respect for him. 
She would long for a man with some 
convictions of his own.” 

“But,” Jane said, “I do believe that 
if we love each other we will consider 
the feelings and wishes of the other 
person. That doesn’t mean that one 
must always give in to the demands 
of the other. After all, it is immature 
and childish to expect that one must 
always have his own way.” 

“Perhaps,” Tom offered, “if we can 
take out that word always, we can say 
that there is a give and take in mar- 
riage. Love is gracious and _ kind, 
thoughtful and considerate, merciful 
and forgiving. When it becomes de- 
manding and selfish, love dies.” 

They sat for a while in silence, 
feeling that their love for each other 
had deepened as they discussed those 
things that every couple should face 
realistically. 


Never hurt each other 

Jane asked Tom, “Do you suppose 
there ever will be a time when we 
might hurt each other?” 

Tom didn’t know what to say. After 
a moment he answered, “I expect so. 
In fact, we'll probably hurt each other 
deeply. Not that we will plan to do 
it. It probably will be entirely un- 
conscious.” 

“But why should we ever hurt each 
other?” questioned Jane. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I hope it doesn’t 
happen often. But I imagine some- 
time well be on edge and upset. 
Maybe we'll say something or do 
something we wish we hadn't. Mar- 
riage is a big responsibility. At times 
we'll ‘blow up’ under the pressure of 
circumstances. It often happens when 
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a number of irritating little things pile 
up. ; 
“That's when we will really need 
to love each other. If we don’t we'll 
never forgive each other and then 
well never be able to heal the hurt. 
Wed better remember to work out all 
the little differences that arise. Then 
the chances of hurting 
each other deeply will be 
less.” 


Not marrying the family 

There were 
foolish ideas about mar- 
riage. It called for some 
serious thinking. Another 
idea, proposed Tom, went 
like this: “I married Jane, not her 
family.” 


so many 


quirer. 


Young couples planning for mar- 
riage tend to think exclusively of 
themselves. They ignore the impor- 
tant factor of a good relationship with 
the in-laws. Yet, it is important for 
Tom to be on good terms with Jane’s 
family and for Jane to feel the love 
and esteem of Tom’s family. There’s 
nothing like the help of the whole 
family when a couple needs assistance. 
In a real way each will marry into the 
family of the other. Might as well 
face it now! 


Ignore religion 

“Tom,” said Jane, “so many young 
married couples tend to ignore reli- 
gion. They get the idea that religion 
isn’t so important to the success of 
marriage.” 

“T know,” Tom replied. “It seems 
to me that is a foolish idea. We Chris- 
tians believe that marriage is holy, or- 
dained of God. If we want a happy 
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® Greater love hath 
no teen-age son than 
that he let his old man 
use the car on Father’s 
Day. — Cincinnati In- 


marriage, God’s Spirit must be a dy- 
namic force within each of us.” 

“IT can’t see how a marriage can 
succeed without God,” offered Jane. 
“When one thinks of the many ad- 
justments to be made, the responsibil- 
ities to be accepted, and the privileges 
to be enjoyed one needs God. Every 
marriage faces a crisis now 
and then. And Christians 
face crises along with 
everyone else. We aren't 
excused from suffering and 
trials just because we are 
Christians. But when they 
do arise we can overcome 
them if we have a real 
faith in God!” 

Then Jane stopped. She looked at 
Tom, smiled, and in a cute way half 
apologized, “Sounds like a sermon, 
doesn’t it?” : 


“But it’s so true, Jane,” answered 
Tom. “We must never forget it. Re- 
ligion cannot be ignored in marriage. 
What a foolish idea some people 
have!” 

Not only did Tom and Jane feel 
closer to each other, they felt the near- 
ness of God. In his presence they 
pledged anew their love for each 
other. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 

At the league meeting get a boy and 
a girl to read the parts of Tom and 
Jane. They should have practiced before 
the meeting. This will give the leaguers 
background for the discussion that should 
take place. Many young people in your 
league probably hold some of these 
ideas. 
- Perhaps you would like to have a panel 
of three or five members. Give each one 
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an opportunity to discuss one or per- 
haps two of these ideas. 


If a panel is not used, the leader 
might start by asking the young people 
to suggest some foolish ideas about mar- 
riage. List them on a blackboard and 
then let the youth express themselves. 


WORSHIP 


For the scripture reading it is possible 
to read from the first part of the Mar- 
riage Service, printed in most Common 
Service Books. If you wish, you can 
show that these are taken from the Bible 
by giving the scriptural references. 


A paraphrasing of the prayer at the 
end of the Marriage Service, adapting it 
to the hopes of youth might prove in- 
spiring. 


Pictures depicting a wedding, a young 
couple in serious discussion, a family 
scene can be used to advantage. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Referring to the story of Tom and 
Jane, ask if any of the young people have 
heard any of these foolish ideas about 
marriage. Which ones? Which have they 
heard most frequently expressed by young 
people? 


2. Ask if there are other ideas about 
marriage which they have heard which 


might be considered foolish. 


3. If the young people have not read 
the story, the leader might take each 
sub-topic and make a question of it. 
Ask, what do you think about it? 


4. Ask them where such ideas come 
from? Are they realistic or just romantic 
illusions? 


OTHER IDEAS 


Use the rating charts found in Looking 
Ahead to Marriage by Clifford Adams 
(Life Adjustment Booklet, Science Re- 
search Associates) or in the book, How 
to Pick a Life Mate by Clifford Adams 
and Vance O. Packard. 


Construct a little questionnaire, using 
the foolish ideas. suggested. Ask them 
to check these statements as True or 
False. 


Conduct a little research several weeks 
before the topic. Ask married people for 
an interview. Use the ideas suggested 
and see what they have to say about 
these ideas. Ask married couples how 
such ideas hold up in marriage. 


Use the same interview method with 
young people. See if they have such 
ideas or have heard of such ideas. 


Use a film strip such as “Boy Marries 
Girl” or “The Christian Family.” 
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What Are Your REAL Interests? 


By Alton M. Motter 
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a young person must find an 
answer to three questions: 


1 What kind of a personality do | 
want to develop? 

2 Whom shall | select as a life-partner? 

3 What shall | do for a living? 


Have you thought about the an- 
swers to these questions for your life? 
A great many young people simply 
drift into the answers. Others help 
to determine the answers. 


As we think about these questions, 
- we dare not forget one fact: If we do 
not develop satisfactory answers for 
ourselves, life will thrust the answers 
upon us. They may not be the kind 
of answers we like. Our topic aims to 
help you find the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What shall I do for my life 

_ work?” 

To answer this question, it is neces- 
sary to answer another: What do you 
want out of life? As you talk to other 
young people and analyze the conver- 
sations that adults have with your par- 
ents, you will discover that most peo- 
ple would like to have their jobs yield 
four dividends: 


1 Enough money to meet their physical, 
educational and cultural needs. 

2 <A sense of security for the future. 

3 The belief that their job is important. 

4 The feeling that their work is inter- 
esting. 


Too frequently, people put their 
interests last as it is in the above list. 
Is it possible that this is why so many 
people are unhappy with their jobs? 
Do you think this might account for 
the large group of “clock-watchers” 
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and dissatisfied employees in so many 
offices and factories? These questions 
are answered partially by a survey 
made some time ago of the attitudes 
of a large number of factory em- 
ployees toward their work. Each 
worker was asked: “If you could go 
back to the age of 15 and start life 
over again, would you choose a differ- 
ent trade or occupation?” Fifty-seven 
per cent said “yes”. Thirty-one per 
cent were satisfied. The rest were un- 
certain. 

Another study was made of 76 cor- 
porations to discover why people lost 
their jobs or were not promoted. These 
factors were listed in the order of their 
importance: 


Carelessness 

Non-cooperation 

Laziness 

Absence without cause 
Dishonesty 

Lack of initiative and ambition 
Tardiness 

Lack of courtesy 

Improper grooming 
Irresponsibility 
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How many of these traits could be 
traced to the employees’ feeling that 
their work was not interesting? 

But, you say, “I’m interested in so 
many things. How can I tell what my 
real interests are?” 

Fortunately, there are now ways 
which enable young people to discover 
their real interests. Here is where the 
social scientist, which includes the 
psychologist, comes to our rescue. 
These men and women have been 
studying thousands of young people 
and their interests for a long period 
and have now worked out scientific 
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ways of measuring interests. There 
are many approaches to this problem 
but three of the best known have been 
worked out by Edward K. Strong, Jr., 
Glen U. Cleeton, and G. Frederic 
Kuder. Let’s see how Mr. Kuder can 
help us answer our question. 

If you have ever taken the Kuder 
Preference Record-Vocational you are, 
of course, familiar with this method. 
After Mr. Kuder analyzed thousands 
of activities, he decided that they 
could be summarized under these 10 
common interest areas: 


Outdoor 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 

Social Service 
Clerical 
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He then developed a questionnaire 
listing many kinds of activities in 
which most young people engage. The 
person taking the test has a choice of 
three preferences for each activity. 
When this is completed, the scores are 
then transferred to a special profile 
sheet which enables you to see at a 
glance the fields in which your inter- 
est is greatest. 


Your second task now is to deter- 
mine the vocation within your top in- 
terest field which will express your 
personal interests. Perhaps you will 
want to ask yourself questions like 
these: 


1 In what way is this work related to 
my basic interest? 
2 Will it give me a chance to express 
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my personality? 

3 Does it seem to be within the range 
of my mental capacities? 

4 Will it help to make the world a 
better place in which to live so that | can 
have the feeling that | am doing some- 
thing God wants done? 


Your third step is to discuss your 
interests with people who are active in 
the vocation or vocations you think 
you would like. Perhaps you only like 
the idea of the vocation. Talking it 
over with people who are happily ad- 
justed with their work will give you 
a clearer picture of the day-by-day re- 
quirements. 

There is also a fourth step. It is 
to gain some practical work experience 
in the field of your interest. Some of 


your clubs and extra-curricular activi- _ 


ties at school will give you this chance 
—the school paper, choir, band, ath- 
letics, drama, debating. Part-time jobs 
after school can also help—typing in 
the school office, helping in the li- 
brary, baby-sitting, clerking in a store. 
And don’t forget the possibilities of 
using your summer vacation for this 
purpose—helping at summer camps, 
vacation church schools, caravaning, 
office jobs, caring for children, direct- 
ing playground activities. 

Finding the right job is seldom 
easy, but it is very important if you 
are to be happy and successful. In 
our highly organized society today, it 
is especially important, because the 
successful completion of large tasks is 
dependent upon each person’s speed, 
accuracy and harmony. 
longer very many one-man businesses. 


There are no 


Most of today’s work is done by many — 


people whose mental and physical 
labors are part of a larger coordinated 
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plan. This calls for modern employees 
who are pleasant, likable and coop- 
erative. Most of us reflect these quali- 
ties when our work is an expression of 
our real interests. 


SUGGESTIONS 

The purpose of this topic is to: (1) 
Help teen-agers realize the importance of 
knowing their real interests before choos- 
ing a vocation. (2) Guide them to know 
how they can find their real interests. 
(3) Relate their interests to the develop- 
ment of a Christian personality and char- 
acter. 


1. Give the Kuder Test. 


During the preceding week, ask your 
youth group how many have taken the 
Kuder vocational interest test referred to 
in the main article. Many may have done 
so, since most high schools are giving 
this test or others similar to it. In that 
case, you might merely want to borrow 


a sample copy from your high school and 
use it to emphasize its importance in 
choosing a career, 

However, if the majority of your teen- 
agers have not taken this test, it would 
be a very profitable experience to have 
them take it at an agreed upon time. 
In arranging this, you should consult with 
your pastor or your high school voca- 
tional counselor. Full information and 
directions about the test can be secured 
by writing: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

2. Invite guests to tell about their 
vocations. 

Another way to make this topic live 
for your league is to invite three or 
four guests who are recognized as well- 
adjusted persons in their respective vo- 
cations. These could be selected from 
the congregation or the community and 
might include a teacher, a nurse, an of- 
fice secretary, a shop worker, a farmer 
or a store clerk. Ask each of them to 
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In the Lutheran Tradition 
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speak for five minutes on “Why I Like 
My Job” or “How I Learned to Ex- 
press My Basic Interests Through My 
Work.” Remember—most workers are 
divided into people who work with (a) 
people, (b) things, and (c) ideas. Select 
your guests so that all three of these areas 
are represented. 

8. Show the important place Christian 
character fills in a successful career. 

Relating our real interests to our voca- 
tion is only part of our task. We also 
need to develop the kind of qualities 
which will enable us to succeed once we 
have determined our career. A discussion 
period on the relationship between voca- 
tional success and some of the following 
questions dealing with our personality 
habits might be very profitable: 

1. What is the secret in carrying on 
a good conversation? 

2. How can we avoid arguments and 
yet stand up for our convictions? 

8. Are such matters as good posture 


and neat clothing related to vocational 
success? 

4, What enables some people to smile 
more easily than others? 

5. In what way do people judge us 
by our speech? 

6. Why does honesty and dependa- 
bility seem to be so important to em- 
ployers? 

7. How can our religious faith help 
to determine our interests and our fu- 
ture success? 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 

Hymns: 
“O Jesus, I Have Promised” 
“Give of Your Best to the Master” 
‘Take My Life and Let It Be” 
“Jesus Calls Us” 
“O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” 
“I Would Be True” 

RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 1 

ScriptuRE: Parable of the Talents. Mat- 
thew 25:14-29 


Order Your Copy How! 


Larsen 
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Way Sook of the Month 


10,000 TOM-TOMS. By Jens Lar- 
sen. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press. 268 pages. $3.50. 
Africa’s telephone system—the an- 

cient tom-tom—beat out a_ strange 

chant to Kwoli, nearly civilized Afri- 
can native. They throbbed, “We want 
to change—we want to change.” For 

Kwoli, educated in a mission school, 

was determined that the people of 

Peleta, his native village, should 


change from illiterate to literate; from - 


superstitious worship of nature gods 
to the worship of God. 

Author Jens Larsen has woven 
Kwoli’s story around actual incidents 
of jungle life and historical events of 
the African tribes. The first part of 
ithe book describes Kwoli’s adventures 
in the Devil Bush, which the uniniti- 
ated, superstitious natives believe to 
be the devil’s belly. In the Devil 
Bush teen-aged boys are trained for 
a period of four years by leaders of 
their tribe. 

Upon his graduation from the Devil 
Bush, Lepol (for that is Kwoli’s new 
name as a member of the Devil Bush) 
eagerly accepts the job of assisting a 
missionary and his wife establish a 
new mission school in Peleta. Soon 
Lepol finds himself in another ven- 
ture, that of seeking a young Amer- 
ican Negro woman lost as a child in 
the African jungle. The tale of how 
Lepol finds her and seeks to get her 
away from her adopted tribe is told in 
the second part of the book. 

Underlying the lively adventures of 
Lepol, you'll discover the problems of 
mission work in Africa. The author 
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shows in a vivid way how the ancient 
culture of the jungle inches slowly 
along toward a Christian culture. 

—Doris SMITH 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


At Your Doorstep 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ AMERICA. Edited 
by Farida Wiley. New York: Devon- 
Adair. $4.00. 304 pages. 

“The most precious things of life 
are near at hand, without money and 
without price. Each of you has the 
whole wealth of the universe at your 
very door.” 

With those words of John Bur- 
roughs, Farida Wiley opens her book. 
You may doubt such words now, but 
you won't doubt them for long—that 
is, “for long” after you've begun to 
stick your nose in this volume. For 
long before you get to page 304—the 
book’s last page—you will probably ask 
yourself: “How could I have been so 
blind to the beauties and the boun- 
ties of nature?” 


John Burroughs was America’s 
greatest naturalist. During his life- 
time, he wrote 25 books. Farida 


Wiley has combed these books for the 
best of his writings, and has poured 
the “cream” into this volume. 

I haven’t read an article in a long 
time in Time, Life, Saturday Evening 
Post—just to name a few—as thrilling 
and refreshing as Burroughs’ chapters 
on “The Soil in Ferment” or “The 
Way: of the Mammal.” The series on 
seasons of the year is tops—“Spring— 
Nature’s Door Ajar,” “Summer—Na- 
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ture’s Door Wide Open,” “Autumn— 
Nature’s Invitation to Rest,” “Winter— 
Nature’s Closed Door.” 

Many years before Burroughs died 
in 1921, he wrote: “There is one 
lesson the American has yet to learn— 
capability of amusement on a low key. 
He expects rapid and extraordinary re- 
turns. He has nothing to invest in a 
walk; it is too slow, too cheap. We 
crave the astonishing, the exciting, the 
far away—always a sign of the decay 
of faith and simplicity of man.” 

This volume will help any youth to 
learn that much-needed lesson! 

—L. C. 


Eternal “Prtaugle 


STUB — A COLLEGE ROMANCE. By 
Margueritte Harmon Bro. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 288 
pages. $2.50. 


Stub is about a young fellow who 
attended Quilby College as a fresh- 
man. In 288 pages you get the major 
events of his first year as a collegian. 

You look in on Stub: As he bull- 
sessions with the fellows in his dorm; 
as he runs a neck-and neck race with 
another young lad in trying to capture 
the affection of a popular young 
Quilby femme; as she jilts "em both; 
as he comes back down to earth and 
finds another young female heartbeat 
from his hometown—also at Quilby— 
whom he had completely overlooked; 
as he and she make plans for marriage 
after college days are over. 

The volume starts off very slowly; 
but when it picks up speed about 
midway, after all the participants are 
fully introduced, it reads with swift- 
ness and sheer delight. 

—ANN ISENHOUR 


Sixty 


fn. Life Adjustment 


Junior high age youth run into many 
snags in the process of beginning to be- 
come adult. To help them find answers 
to these problems Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill., has published a series of book- 
lets called the Junior Life Adjustment 
Series. Single copies are 40¢. A sub- 
scription of nine issues is $3.50. Quan- 
tity prices sent on request. 

Some of these booklets may success- 
fully be used as background material for 
intermediate league meetings. 

In the following columns, Margaret 
Mangum summarizes the contents of re- 
cently released booklets. She has grouped 
them under four headings. 
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Only Lutheran 
Boarding and Day School for girls 
in the United States 

@ College Preparatory and. General 
Courses in wholesome Christian 
atmosphere 

® Delightful 20-acre campus 

® Fully accredited 

WRITE 
Sister LyprA Fiscuer, Principal 
8201 W. School House Lane, Phila. 44, Pa. 


Gettysburg College 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for both Army and Air Force 


A VISIT TO THE CAMPUS 
WILL CONVINCE. YOU—IT’S DIFFERENT 


WALTER C. LANGSAM, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President 
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) Yourself 


You Can Read Better—If you really 
want to improve your reading habits, this 
booklet is a swell guide. It contains prac- 
tical suggestions and self-tests to deter- 
mine your reading ability. In addition, it 
emphasizes building larger vocabularies 
and explains how to use a library. 

How You Grow—Why is Patty Ann 
taller than all her classmates? What 
makes Bill’s feet seem so big in com- 
parison to the rest of him? Bothersome 
worries about growth are explained con- 
cisely and entertainingly (good pix). Re- 
assuring to guys and gals just entering 
the self-consciousness of adolescence. 


You and other folk 


Life with Brothers and Sisters—They 
can be pests, but you have to live with 
’em. This booklet tells you why you may 
resent your brother or sister. It then 
gives you some good pointers to think 
about and suggests some excellent ways 

_,to promote better relationships. 

Getting Along with Parents—Parents 
can be as much of a problem as broth- 
ers and sisters. But they have their side 
of the picture too. This booklet explains 

- why parents act the way they do. Sug- 

gestions for getting on with them make 

it well worth reading. 

Guide to Good Manners—Manners are 
boring, you thinkP Haven't you ever 
been at a loss to know which way to act? 


This booklet gives you the answers to 
the why of manners. It aims right at 
the problems of courtesy that are sticklers 
for junior highs of both sexes. It wouldn’t 
hurt anyone to read this. 

Clubs Are Fun—Do you want to get to 
know some people who are interested in 
the same hobbies you spend your time 
on? Then join a club. You'll have fun 
and learn a lot too. 


You and school 


Getting Along in School—Here are 
practical pointers on how to budget your 
school time, how to read, how to use 
reference books, how to study. The book- 
let even tells you how to learn to know 
teachers and how to take tests. 

High School Ahead—In high school 
classes will be different, there'll be new 
activities, a whole new building, new 
words to learn. This booklet gives a 
bird’s eye view of what’s ahead. Be sure 
to read it before you enter those strange 
doors. 


You and the world 

Exploring Atomic Energy—Everyone’s 
talking about atomic energy, but lots of 
people don’t know what it’s about. Here 
are some of the answers, with lots of 
drawings to help you understand how our 
world has been changed by the tiny 
particles we can’t see. It’s more than 
bombs that are being made, you know. 
Your whole life will be different. 


The Pleasure Chest 


is chock-full of games and party ideas 


Only 75c 


Order from The Luther League of America 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


1228 Spruce Street 
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Pick-Up Party 
| 


Jan Nielson tells of the success 


Holy Trinity LL, Minneapolis, had with this party idea 


EED a spring tonic in your 
Nivise? No sulphur and mo- 

lasses for us moderns, but how 
about a “Pick-Up Party” to give a 
pick-up to your league? Holy Trinity 
Senior leaguers, Minneapolis, use a 
“Pick-Up Party” for fun and also as 
a part of their year-round evangelism 
program. The purpose of the evening 
is to bring back into the league those 
who have become inactive or to bring 
in new members. 

Good preparation is three-fourths 
of the success of this party. Have a 
committee sit down and write all the 
names and addresses of the young 
people who are on your inactive list 
and others whom you wish to invite. 
Put these names and addresses on in- 
dividual cards which can be used by 
the transportation committee on the 
night of the party. Do have a com- 
mittee to arrange definite transporta- 
tion in advance rather than relying on, 
“Well, Jim usually brings his car,” or, 
“Mary’s dad will probably drive.” 

After you have the names and ad- 
dresses ready, invitations are in order 
—but not the usual kind. These are 
strictly secret. You might use some- 
thing like this— 


“This isn’t a threat to raise your hair, 
But we’re warning you, you’d better take 
care 
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To be at home at the proper date 
Cuz it may prove to better your fate!” 


Don’t sign it “St. John’s Luther 
League,” but how about “S.J.L.L.” 
with the date and approximate time in 
the corner. 

On “Pick-up” night, meet at the 
church and divide into teams, making 
sure that there are boys and girls in 
each car (and room for the “pick 
up's’). Perhaps your pastor or league 
adviser might give a short talk to the 
group before you go out, giving last 
minute instructions on how to intro- 
duce yourselves, how to invite them in 
a friendly way, and what to do if they 
are not home or not interested. Since 
this party has a serious purpose, you 
will want to offer a short prayer be- 
fore you leave—and then pile into the 
cars, set for a good time and a lift 
for your league. 

Since some cars will be returning 
before others, have some kind of ac- 
tivity to begin the evening which. peo- 
ple can join in as they come. We 
suggest “Sense of Smell.” Fill a dozen 
bottles with various edors like pepper- 
mint, onion, lavender, etc., and let 


guests identify them. In order to di- : 


vide the group (if it is large) for 
later games, have the guests guess 
how many beans. in a bottle, etc., and 
sign their names and their guesses on 
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a sheet of paper which is numbered 
ROSA) WONG FAS ete, “Later on 
the 1’s can be in one group, 2’s in 
another, 3’s, and 4’s. 


If another activity is needed before 
all the guests arrive, let them help 
prepare food or decorations or begin 
}one of your favorite “mind-reading” 
games such as “Book Telepathy.” 
Place nine books on the floor or table 
in three rows to form a square 


len ane 
a ig Dik 
al i Ba 


The leader and his partner pretend to 
read each other’s minds. The partner 
leaves the group and the group pick 
out a certain book. When the partner 
returns, the leader points to several 
books in turn as he asks his partner 
if that is the correct book. The clue 
is that the leader and his partner think 
of each book as the pattern for the 
nine. The first time the leader points, 
he places his finger on any book in the 
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position of the book chosen. After 
that, whenever he should point to the 
book chosen, the partner will know it. 


Exh Eon (fe) 
co ret a oes 
ith t 


When all are assembled, try the 
“secret handshaker” mixer. In ad- 
vance, one or more persons are se- 
lected to be secret handshakers. All 
the guests are requested to shake 
hands and introduce themselves to 
several people. The 10th person with 
whom the secret handshaker shakes 
hands will receive a prize. 


Another mixer to get the guests in- 
terested and acquainted requires each 
person to have a pencil and paper 
with columns for blue, green, brown, 
and gray eyes. Each is to put the 
names of the other guests in the cor- 
responding eye-color columns. At the 
end of a given period of time, the 
one with the greatest number of 
names in the correct columns receives 
a prize. 

Divide the guests into groups ac- 
cording to the number of their name 
and play some of your favorite games, 
rotating the groups, or have a group 
of relays. (The games we played were 
“Rhythm”, “Buzz”, and “Ping Pong 
Football” from The Pleasure Chest.) 

Sing a few songs and top the whole 
evening with a short well-planned de- 
votional service and refreshments. 

Don’t forget to give your “Pick- 
up’s” a ride home again and call them 
during the week to invite them to 
your next regular league meeting. 
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UTHERAN youth directors, 
L editors, and executive secretar- 

ies go into a two-day huddle 
every year. You may be interested in 
some of the major concerns they con- 
sidered at the 1953 get-together, since 
you—if you are a youth—were both 
the subject and the object of their 
sessioning. 


A great deal of time was benefi- 
cially consumed in discussing “Issues 
Facing Today’s Youth.” Issues, as the 
youth leaders considered them, were: 
1) Strengthening the home. 2) A life- 
long personalized relationship with 
Jesus Christ (Did you know that half 
of our Lutheran confirmands are in- 
active church members by the time 
they reach their 20th birthday?) 3) 
Getting the right person in the right 
job. 4) Being selective in leisure-time 
activities. 5) A Christian approach to 
the race question. 6) Inferiority com- 
plex. 7) Congregational disregard for 
youth. 8) The caste system in our 
youth organizations. 


Since our column space is limited, 
well reserve what’s left for issues 


numbered 6, 7 and 8. 


Ponder this question: What bothers 
most Lutheran young people most 
often? The American Lutheran 
Church’s Youth Department asked 
4,000 of its Luther leaguers that ques- 
tion. The answer listed most often 
was: Inferiority complex. 


This result bears out a fact that 
your present staff has preached even 
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before the first issue of LurHER LIFE 
hit the mails: Personality adjustment 
is the major concern of today’s youth. 


Other bothersome matters which 
turned up in the survey were: 1) Pa- 
rental relationships. 2) Sex. 3) Recre- 
ation. 4) Vocation. 


WHEN WE REACHED the matter of 
“congregational disregard for youth,” 
one youth director—with 15 years of 
experience—opined that it takes more 
than available youth and an interested 
pastor to make a real youth organi- 
zation. “The best Luther Leagues are 
always found where there is an inner 
core of adults, interested in the youth 
of the church. This is always the 
case. 


There is a caste system in America, 
and in American churches, and in 
American Lutheran churches, and in 
the Luther Leagues of American Lu- 
theran churches—it’s one of the peren- 
nial subjects of correspondence that 
crosses our desk. 


Any league has a caste system in 
operation where one group is “in” and 
another group is “out,” or where be- 
cause one group is holding sway, other 
youth merely stay away. 


Parents, of course, are most often 
responsible for any caste system. The 
philosophy of too many mothers runs 
something like this: Since we have a ° 
two-car garage, my children must of 
necessity pal with other two-car-ga- 
rage youth, .and aim for association 
with three-car-garage youth. 
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These have answered the call 


to serve in the Diaconate as: 


Parish Workers 
Institutional Workers 
Social Workers 
Nurses 


Kindergarten Teachers 


YOU, TOO, MAY SERVE 


For information please write to SISTER MILDRED WINTER 
Room 713 — 1228 Spruce St. — Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


